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EDITORIAL... 


Education and National Recovery 


At a time when business and industry is on the upgrade, education in the 
United States is faced with what will probably be the most critical year of our 
recent history. Reports from the various states indicate that the constitutional 
right to an education guaranteed to youth by these states, will be abrogated 
in many instances due to the break down of local governmental machinery. 


We are told that the British army has reduced its enlistment requirement 
to permit the enrollment of men born at the beginning of the World War 
who, as babies, suffered from the lack of nourishment. 


It is not difficult to imagine this same condition applying to the education 
of our youth. Tomorrow we shall reap the fruits of intellectual stagnation if 
the children of today are denied educational opportunities. The youth now 
in our schools are the future business men, statesmen, engineers, and doctors 
of tomorrow. Judging by the past, tomorrow’s problems will be more com- 
plicated than today’s. Our mistakes and our experiments must be paid for 
out of future incomes. We are now anticipating these future incomes to pay 
relief and build roads, buildings, bridges, and dams. We are constructing 
these things in the hope that they will contribute to the wealth of tomorrow. 


But of what value will all of this be if the intellectual stature of the people 
of our nation shall have shrunk to a point where they do not have the requisite 
capacity to direct individual and governmental affairs. It is intelligent, loyal, 
and capable citizens and not material things that are the glory of a nation. 
If the citizen of tomorrow is to function, he must now be given an opportunity 
to learn. Children cannot wait to grow up intellectually. The mere rudiments 
of reading and writing are not enough. Modern society demands that the 
citizen make momentous decisions daily, for in a democracy the intelligent 
operation of individual and governmental affairs is dependent upon the general 
level of the intelligence of all of the citizens. Likewise our citizens must know 
how to raise a family, how to plan for happy family life, how to care for their 
bodies, how to get the most out of life, how to achieve wholesome spiritual 
development. 


For the moment the great forces of education are seemingly neglected and 
suffering because attention must be given to other affairs. The economic 
machinery must be hurriedly placed in motion if an industrial recovery is to 
be secured. 


In a program of national recovery we cannot afford to see the education of 
youth curtailed or neglected. A temporary economic recovery without corre- 
sponding educational and spiritual gains will be futile—short lived—secured 
at far too great a cost. 


The present situation constitutes a serious emergency. Citizens, educators, 
and statesmen need to join hands in reorganizing and building an educational 
system adequate, complete, and appro- 


priate to train youth to cope successfully 
with the intricate problems of personal 
and business life. 


Chief, Education Bureau 
Herein lies our greatest hope for indi- Department of Public Instruction 


vidual and social security. Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 
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What's on the Next Page in Social 
Adjustment in Business Education ? 


by 
Irving R. Garbutt 


Director of Commercial Education 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Epucation for Business may be defined 
as the process of training the normal youth who 
pursues it, with such knowledge, power, and 
skill as he can reasonably be expected to find 
useful in his immediate endeavor to earn a living 
in a recognized business activity. In the schools 
of today, where this training is offered, education 
for business must share with general education 
the responsibility of determining the place and 
the efficiency of the individual in society. In 
our modern schools, both forms of education 
may and should be pursued at the same time. 
The one ideal or objective should be training for 
efficient citizenship. 


Education for business is specific or separate 
only as it excludes the other forms of education. 
This means training only in one or more of the 
skills of routine office service. This type of learn- 
ing still exists in some places and in some schools. 
Its aim is strictly vocational and its defense is 
justified only under stress of economic conditions 
affecting the pupil, or that the pupil has pre- 
viously had a more general training and is al- 
ready in possession of a general education. 

Education for business is the combination of 
general education and commercial education 
which has as its purpose the training of the indi- 
vidual to be an originator in commerce. Through 
this coordinated form of learning the pupil is 
able to develop a comprehension of business as 
a social factor, while at the same time he acquires 


a means of entering business life through some 
specialized avenue. 


I assume then, this terminology to mean that 
a curriculum of education for business should 
include education for general efficiency, educa- 
tion for one’s specialized field of service, edu- 
cation for social relationships, and education for 
citizenship. 











THE COURSE OF STUDY 


The scheme of the curriculum must take 
account of the adaptation of studies to the needs 
of the existing community life; it must select 
with the intention of improving the life we live, 


’ in common, so that the future will be better than 


the past. The curriculum must be planned with 
reference to placing proper emphasis on the 
essentials and the refinements. The things which 
are socially most fundamental, that is, which 
have to do with the experiences in which the 
widest groups share, are the essentials. The 
things which represent the needs of specialized 
groups and technical pursuits are secondary. 


SUBJECT MATTER 


If the aim of education is to be realized, the 
extent to which subject matter can contribute to 
that result will depend upon the degree of its 
adaptation to those ends which we set up as the 
social aim in education. As the growing, or 
modern, conception of education is predom- 
inately social, the material selected for the 
course of study should emphasize that idea. This 
is the first principle in the selection of studies 
and in the making of curricula. In the selection 
of subject matter, then, we need to pay attention 
to that which represents the life of the present, 
and to choose it and use it in such a way as to 
weave into it that culture, skill, efficiency, and 
refinement which the race should attain. 


RELATIVE VALUES 


As the amount of material for use in schools 
is far beyond the limits of time available, the 
selection of studies becomes a matter of relative 
values and in the end the judgment of relative 
values must depend more upon the social con- 
ditions, needs, and activities of the present than 
upon any other standard. The idea of relative 
values must have a definite place in the selection 
of material since the limitless amount of material 
furnished by human experience is far beyond the 
possibility of actual school use. School values 
must be based upon recognized life values. The 
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object or function then, of the course of study, 
or a group of studies, is to provide material 
through which to realize the aims of education. 
To accomplish this it must provide an environ- 
ment which is idealized and adapted to the 
learner; it must become a means of continued 
and varying experiences; it must provide a 
stimulus to activity; it must afford material for 
character-building, with knowledge and activity 
made operative by created interests; it must be 
useful as a means of awakening social conscious- 
ness; it must furnish a basis for social adjust- 
ment, with the intellectual, moral, and vocational 
combined into a complete whole. 

The selection of subject matter may be based 
upon such theories as that of discipline and that 
of culture epochs, but an adequate basis is to be 
found only in the harmonizing of many con- 
flicting ideas. In the first place social needs and 
individual capacities must be balanced in such a 
way as to emphasize the social conception of life 
while giving due consideration to the interests 
and capacities of the individual. In the second 
place, the ideas of breath and narrowness must 
be so utilized that the course of study will be 
broad enough to meet the needs of all classes, 
while narrow enough to make adequate individual 
mastery possible. The apparent conflict between 
the processes of formation of habits and develop- 
ment of character and ideals must be adjusted in 
a way that will provide an adequate basis of 
habit while developing the idea and attitudes 
necessary to the readjustment of the individual 
to his changing social environment. 

In this preliminary introduction I have at- 
tempted to set up a background, a development, 
a philosophy of education for business as we all 
understand it. 

Now, as we turn the leaf of the present what 
are we going to find on the next page? New 
problems, no doubt; new ideas, I hope; a new 
philosophy, perhaps; and, I am sure, a new 
courage to meet and solve them all. As I turn to 
the next page I find staring at me in bold headings 
the terms “Leisure,” “Social Adjustment,” “Eco- 
nomic Illiteracy,” and many others. The ones 
named I shall try to discuss briefly, without 
attempting to solve them wholly, believing that 
no one man, no one school system, no one nation 
can solve them alone, but being confident, how- 
ever, that they can be solved by the combined 
efforts of all men, all school systems in all nations, 
through a new conception of the education of 
our youth. 


LEISURE 


What is leisure? Leisure is not so much a 
time of freedom from the tasks we ordinarily 
have to do, but the finer and more enjoyable 
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aspects of those tasks. We are not so much in- 
terested in increasing the time in which we shall 
be free from all productive labor, but rather in 
the productive labor itself when it is released of 
its strain and monotony. 

Another theory of leisure, however, maintains 
that the routine of the labor of life has always 
been a kind of necessary evil. This conception 
is, at best, uninspiring and monotonous. If 
leisure is to be enjoyed, it must be earned. The 
utmost enjoyment of a period of rest is to be 
derived by looking back on a task well done and 
the labor that one has put into it. The view from 
the top of the mountain cannot be separated 
from the exhiliration of the climb. Real leisure 
must come from and be directly associated with 
work. The pleasures of life come to us in and 
through bodily exercise and adjustment upon 
which we as organisms depend, just as we appre- 
ciate more deeply the rose because we must 
guard against the thorn. 

Education in our schools and colleges is, 
happily, drifting away from the pure sciences, 
the liberal arts, and the professions, and is turn- 
ing in the direction of technical and vocational 
training. We are increasingly training our young 
people for the supervision of machines, but we 
are neglecting one of our major responsibilities— 
that of training for leisure itself. 

We already stand upon the threshold of a 
new era of life relationships in which leisure is to 
become a vital factor. It is a leisure in which 
we can still feel a productive responsibility and 
a finer sense of our social relationship with all 
mankind. 

The present economic situation has set before 
the world vividly the necessity for a change in 
our whole scheme of public education so as to 
include information and instruction in the all- 
important subject of leisure. It seems to be the 
opinion of economists and leaders in the big 
things of the world that, with labor-saving ma- 
chinery and methods of organization, the work 
of the world will be done more quickly and easily 
every day. It is believed by those who have made 
a study of the situation that in coming genera- 
tions the day’s work will be done in three to five 
hours a day and in a five-day week, and that the 
rest of the worker’s time will be given to recrea- 
tion, to travel, to study, and to the enjoyment of 
life generally. 

What effect is this excess of leisure going to 
have on society? How are people going to react 
to it? How are the young people, just out of 
school, going to employ this extra time? In self- 
indulgence and pleasure, as they see it, or in that 
sounder and more satisfying pleasure of self- 
improvement and acquiring a knowledge of the 
finer things of life? This whole problem is an 








educational one, and our schools should recognize 
it and include it as a school .esponsibility. The 
ultimate goal is not more efficient machinery, 
but more efficient men and women. 


ECONOMIC ILLITERACY 


What is this new monster that has been cre- 
ated out of the present world-wide depression, 
and what are we going to do with him? Well, 
let’s see what education can do. We are coming 
to the time in our public schools when we shall 
reorganize our whole scheme of secondary educa- 
tion. We shall offer many courses of instruction 
in many subjects, some vocational, others not; 
some vocational to some students and not so to 
others, and all in the same school. In this re- 
organization the curriculum will be so set up 
that when a boy or a girl comes in contact with 
our school system, at any point, even in the 
ninth grade or in a lower grade, he or she will 
find something vocational and also something 
not vocational, to the end that at whatever 
point the student may leave the system he will 
carry out into life at least something which will 
make him more efficient. He will also go out 
with a greater sense of responsibility as a citizen. 


I do not wish to convey the idea that educa- 
tion is to be a relief from labor, or even from 
drudgery, but rather to say that education must 
assume responsibility for the further use of the 
mechanical energy and the more economic and 
intelligent direction of human effort. By this 
means economic illiteracy will be reduced to a 
minimum. No educational system can justify 
itself until it has liberated the human machine 
from the worst form of slavery—the slavery that 
is born of ignorance. 


No man, then, educated or uneducated, has 
a right to be useless or idle. He should work and 
earn the money to pay his bills, and thus be a 
unit in the great social structure of the world. 
The world owes no man a living, but every man 
owes the world a full measure of economic effi- 
ciency and service on the level in which he func- 
tions. In no other way can activity and learning 
be so closely united. In no other way can good 
conduct and good government be so safely in- 
trusted to a few people. In no other way can 
economic illiteracy become a minimized factor in 
our national life. 


Our safety now lies in the education of all 
classes to common ideals of individual efficiency 
and public service along useful lines and with 
common standards of citizenship. To this end 
the individual must be trained, academically and 
vocationally, and it will be better for him if he 
does not know just when or how he is getting 
the one or the other. 
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In this process of education we must remem- 
ber that one man’s vocation is another’s avoca- 
tion, that all study is educational and that 
utility does not lesson its value, remembering 
too that much of our education comes from asso- 
ciation and that the best of it comes in no other 
way. A broader and a more socialized training 
for all of our children in all of our schools and in 
all lands should be the aim of education. 


EDUCATION 


Education is not confined to books alone. 
The world with its thousands of interests and 
occupations is a great school. In illustration of 
this philosophy I am using the one subject of 
world-wide interest, the subject of commerce 
and industry, or commercial geography as it is 
commonly called. 


To give a clear conception of my meaning I 
am defining this subject as follows: 


Commercial geography describes the world 
in its relation to man as a producer; the geo- 
graphic, climatic, and other conditions that 
help or hinder man in his efforts to produce 
commodities or to buy and sell them; it treats 
of the many influences which promote or re- 
tard the production, transportation, or ex- 
change of commodities natural or manufac- 
tured which man uses or utilizes; it has to do 
with the world-wide economic factors that 
affect commerce, whether these factors relate 
to production, transportation, or to supply 
and demand. 


Why does the child in school study this sub- 
ject? What does he learn from it? It is not suf- 
ficient that he learn about commerce and trade, 
production and consumption, and other economic 
factors; wheat, corn, silk, and cotton, where they 
grow and how; coffee, tea, rice, and spices, where 
they are grown and under what conditions. It is 
not sufficient for him to learn of trade centers, 
transportation, canals, rivers, lakes, oceans, and 
railroads; why wheat can be so advantageously 
grown in Russia, Argentina, and the United 
States; coffee in Brazil; tea in China; silk in 
Japan, etc. 


In order to get an impressive understanding 
of the most vital value in the study of this sub- 
ject, the child must learn of the people in all 
lands of which he studies the productive com- 
modities—their form of government, their reli- 
gion, their educational opportunities and advan- 
tages, their philosophy of life, and their social 
relationship and attitude toward their neighbors. 
If the child in Japan who studies this subject, 
learns that the child in Great Britain, or in any 


(Concluded on page 96) 
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Teaching Typewriting in a Business 


School 


Mildred L. Shaffer 


Head, Typewriting Department 
Strayer-Bryant & Stratton College 
Baltimore, Maryland 


Miss Shaffer gives an illustrated discussion 


of vitalizing instruction in private schools 


TYPEWRITING IN A BUSINESS SCHOOL 


Wuat teacher of typewriting is not 
interested in learning about the plans and devices 
used by other teachers? This article is written 
with the thought that other teachers in private 
commercial schools have had and will have 
problems similar to those found in our school, 
and not with the idea that our methods are the 
only ones usable in a school of this type. They 
suit our needs and, therefore, are best for us. 
After all, a method of instruction, a textbook, 
charts, and devices are what a teacher makes 
them in adapting them to the needs of the classes 
in the particular school in which that teacher 
teaches. The results obtained from such aids are 
due to the manner and enthusiasm with which 
they are applied. 

Every teacher of commercial education knows 
that a student’s first few days in school are im- 
portant ones; the work is new, the environment 
different—a student may become encouraged or 
discouraged the very first day. The bridge be- 
tween the high school or college and the business 
school is, undoubtedly, a great one. Our first 
task, then, is to make our students feel at home 
in our classrooms. We endeavor to arouse interest 
and enthusiasm for the subjects we teach, rather 
than to attempt to force a great many principles 
of learning on the pupils, which, in most cases, 
will be impossible to remember. Quantity of 
work is given little thought the first few days. 


BEGINNING TYPEWRITING 


When beginning students enter typewriting, 
instead of hurrying through an explanation on 
position, parts of the machine, and technique we 
place the students in the most quiet section of 
the room and have them open their typewriting 
books to the introduction, and read that part 
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which explains the fundamental principles of 
typing. When they have read the pages, they 
take the diagram of the various machines and go 
over the parts of the typewriters they are about 
to use—first locating the parts on the diagram 
and then on the typewriters. By having the 
students do this the teacher’s explanation, which 
follows, does not seem so foreign to them; they 
at least have a fair idea of what the teacher is 
talking about when discussing the “home row,” 
“marginal stops,” and various other parts. Care 
is exercised not to let the students finish the 
reading and have to wait for the teacher. Just as 
soon as they finish the pages assigned, the in- 
structor takes charge of the group. 

The initial work is an explanation to the class 
of what they have already read in the book. This 
impresses it upon them more readily because 
they now hear what they have just read. Then 
the teacher demonstrates correct position and 
proper touch. In other words, the pupils are 
learning through more than one sense—they read 
what they are supposed to do, hear what they 
are supposed to do, and see it done. 

There are two big advantages to this method 
of starting beginners in typewriting in a private 
school. First, it permits the students to relax, 
look around the room, and become more or less 
familiar with their new surroundings before the 
teacher demands their full attention. Secondly, 
it permits the teacher to assist the other members 
of the class. By the time she has aided the more 
advanced students, the beginners have read the 
pages designated, and the instructor may then 
go on with them with few, if any, interruptions 
from the advanced group. 

After the typewriting position, finger posi- 
tions, parts of the machine (just those parts which 
are needed in the first lesson), and technique in 








general have been discussed, the students begin 
the process of learning the keyboard. The method 
in use in our school is the “part method,” with 
emphasis on the guide row; then the keys are 
mastered—starting with the strong fingers and 
gradually working toward the weaker ones. It 
has been found that there is little, if any, differ- 
ence in final accomplishment between groups 
learning by the “part method” and by the “whole 
method,” but we believe the “part method” more 
encouraging to the students. The stronger fingers 
are used first—finger positions, touch, and the 
multitude of other important details are fairly 
well learned before the weaker fingers are used. 
This enables the students to concentrate on the 
manipulation of these fingers. We find that the 
results of giving undivided attention to these 
very difficult fingers are most gratifying. 

The keys are memorized by the teacher’s 
dictating, in rhythm, such drills as, fffjjjfgfgjh- 
jhfgjhghfjghffrrjjuufrjufrjugfrhju, etc. Different 
combinations of letters on the “guide row” are 
then dictated and the space bar is used. These 
drills are practiced by tapping the keys while the 
keys are locked. We do this to impress upon the 
students that the manner in which they type is 
far more important at this stage of the learning 
process than what they type. This method also 
keeps them from watching the paper in the ma- 
chine and from glancing at the keys. 

When the keyboard drills have been mastered, 
we insert a piece of paper and again review some 
of the drills that were dictated with the keys 
locked, but this time have the students type 
with the keys unlocked. After repeating the 
drills until we are confident no one is having 
trouble locating keys, we dictate the first drill 
from the first lesson in the typewriting book. 
The students are watching the dictator and are 
not conscious of the fact that they are typing an 
exercise from the book. They are very much 
elated when they realize they have actually typed 
a drill from the typewriting textbook. They can 
then go on to the following drills with a great 
deal more self-confidence and without so much 
as a glance toward the keys on the machine. The 
students are next permitted to work by them- 
selves for the last ten or fifteen minutes of the 
period. 

We always aim to have the students do some 
individual typing the first day—after all, they 
are eager to test their own ability at the new 
skill they are learning. In order to do this, we 
assign double periods in typing. 

During the first few recitations errors in writ- 
ing are not checked, but errors in key stroking, 
fingering, body position, arm and finger position 
are checked carefully. 

Before the end of the second .recitation the 
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teacher explains the general routine of the type- 
writing work. The students learn how the lessons 
are to be handed in, the grading scheme, the 
lesson assignments to be followed, and just what 
is expected of the average student as far as 
speed and progress are concerned. 

What has been taught the first day must be 
approached from a little different angle the second 
day, so that a thorough review of the previous 
day’s work may be given without destroying the 
interest of the student and the natural desire to 
progress to new stages of learning. 


MANNER IN WHICH LESSONS ARE 
TURNED IN 


Each lesson and budget is typed according to 
the instructions in the typewriting book. The 
use of the shift keys, centering, tabulation, letter 
forms, and the various other forms are taught as 
the student reaches those forms in the book. As 
the various lessons are finished, they are handed 
in to be checked and recorded. A cover page to 
be filled out by the student is provided for each 
completed lesson. The cover page has the name 
of the student, the number of the lesson to be 
handed in, date on which the lesson was started, 
and date completed. In the upper right-hand 
corner a space is provided for the number of 
errors and grade made on that particular lesson. 
In the upper left-hand corner the grading plan is 
printed. The most important feature of the cover 
page is the space for corrective drills or any sug- 
gestions the instructor may wish to convey to 
the student. If the lesson contains a series of 
individual errors, the teacher immediately pre- 
scribes corrective exercises. Just as soon as the 
lesson is returned to the student, he types the 
drills assigned by the teacher for the correction of 
the errors made on that lesson. We believe whole- 
heartedly in error analysis. This particular 
method is an effective one for checking individual 
differences on lesson assignments. If the lesson 
is unusually attractive in appearance and the 
typing well done, the instructor may use this 
space on the cover page to comment on it. A 
few words of praise go a long way to encourage 
a student. 

As the various lessons are handed in they are 
recorded on two sets of files—a master file for the 
use of the office and the teacher, and a card file 
for the students’ information. On the card file 
the date the lesson is completed and the grade 
are recorded. The master file contains the date 
the lesson was completed, the credits made, the 
speed test grades, transcription speed, and typ- 
ing awards. One side is used for an attendance 
record. This forms a very complete record of the 
students’ typewriting progress. These records 
are on folded cards in the Kardex visible file. 
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INDIVIDUAL ASSIGNMENT CHART 


We believe it is advantageous for students to 
know just what is expected of them each week 
and is important for the teacher to ascertain just 
how well the students have measured up to the 
standards set for them. In order to do this we 
have a chart showing the individual assignments 
for each week. At the end of the week we make 
the necessary notations on the “Individual As- 
signment Chart.” (See Chart I.) In one column 
on this chart we have the students’ names; in 
another, under the heading “A,” the assignment; 
another column is used for recording the number 
of the last lesson completed under the heading 
“WC,” (Work Completed); and in still another 
column the progress is recorded under the head- 
ing “P.” If a student completes just the amount 
of work assigned him, he is given a grade of “C,” 
(Current Progress); if he completes more work 
than was assigned, he receives a grade of “A,” 
which means that his progress has been above 
the average; and if he fails to complete the re- 
quired amount of work for the assignment, he 
merits an “R” grade, signifying that he is re- 
tarded in progress. 


On the extreme right-hand side of the chart 
is a column for review lessons. Sometimes a stu- 
dent has difficulty in concentrating on a lesson. 
That lesson may be dropped from the regular 
assignment and added to the review column to be 
typed later on. We do not believe in keeping a 
student on one lesson until he has completely 
exhausted all his powers of concentration. We 
get better results by permitting the student to 
go on to the new work and return to the lesson 
that caused trouble after he has had an oppor- 
tunity to drill on that phase of the lesson which 
seemed most difficult and to forget all the en- 
tanglements which presented themselves. Some- 
times lessons not so well done are accepted by 
way of encouragement and later repeated to 
raise the grade. These lessons are automatically 
added to the review column. Review assignments 
are typed after the regular weekly assignment 
has been completed. 


A chart of this type takes care of individual 
abilities and differences, as the assignment is 
made for each student according to the capability 
of the individual. It keeps the slow and fast 
students busy at all times; for just as soon as the 
regular weekly assignments are completed, the 
review work is started. Unless some sort of prog- 
ress chart is maintained, students working on 
individual assignments may not do the amount 
of work they are capable of doing. The teacher 
should keep constantly on the alert to prevent 
students from developing into slow, plodding 
typists. By using a chart the element of com- 
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petition, so desirous in any skill subject, enters 
into the work. Each student is eager to keep his 
work up to the standard set for him. 


PROGRESS CHART 

In addition to the “Individual Assignment 
Chart,” a “Progress Chart” (see Chart II) show- 
ing the average amount of work to be completed 
by the average two-period and four-period stu- 
dent is used as the basis for the assignments. The 
students can tell by consulting this chart just 
how much work should be completed in one 
week, one month, or even six months by the 
average student. They can also determine just 
about where the speed credits should be made, 
and the approximate time for the completion of 
the typewriting manual. 

Just as soon as all the assignments in the 
textbook in use have been typed, students are 
given assignments in different books. A regular 
assignment chart is followed for most students; 
but those who have had particular trouble with 
certain types of drills, such as centering, tabula- 
tion, or any of the other numerous types, are 
given the same kinds of drills in these new books. 
In this way the students are again going over 
that part of the work in which they were weak. 
The change of book, variety of drill, and slight 
difference of form all help to keep the interest of 
the students alive and alert. Through repetition 
of this sort many minor difficulties are overcome. 


DRILL WORK 


In a private business college where students 
enter every Monday, it is impossible to have as 
much group work as in the public schools. Stu- 
dents work individually on lessons and budgets, 
but work in groups during the drill periods. Our 
schedule is divided into eight periods of forty 
minutes each; three of these are drill periods, in 
order that each student may have one drill period 
a day. During these periods intensive training is 
given in accuracy and speed. This is the time 
when students analyze their own errors; corrective 
drills are prescribed for individual differences 
according to student analysis. 

The drill work is varied as much as possible 
both in content and general routine of class pro- 
cedures so that the repetition, so necessary in 
typewriting work, will not become monotonous. 
Three different methods of class procedure for 
drill periods are listed below. 


PLAN 1.3 minutes Drill on letter combinations 


2 minutes Drill on words of high fre- 
quency 

2 minutes Drill on sentences 

3 minutes Drill on continuous material 


using as much of the ma- 
terial drilled on as possible 
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5, 10, 15-minute speed tests 
Marking tests for remainder of period. 


PLAN 2.5 minutes Drills for accuracy and speed 


5, 10, 15 

minutes Speed tests 
3 minutes Accuracy tests 
3 minutes Speed tests 


Marking tests for remainder of period. 


PLAN 3.5 minutes Rhythm drills 


5, 10, 15 
minutes Speed tests 
4 minutes Marking tests 


Individual corrective drills for remainder 
of period. 


Some weeks we concentrate on keyboard 
drills; two, three, and four-letter combinations, 
alphabetic drills and sentences, figure drills, 
right and left-hand drills, centering, tabulation, 
and many other classes of drills. Emphasis is 
placed on correct technique, rhythm, and con- 
centration. 

Occasionally the drill work is dictated—the 
teacher making up the drills to take care of the 
most frequently occurring errors from the pre- 
vious day. Mimeographed copies of drills are 
sometimes distributed to the class. Such drill 
books as “Typewriting Drills,” by C. L. Michael, 
and “Typewriting Speed Studies,” by Adelaide 
Hakes, are frequently used. 

The victrola is used for rhythm drills. At 
intervals the students in certain rows keep time 
with the students in other rows, and occasionally 
pairs of students keep pace with each other. We 
try as many stunts as we believe are necessary to 
break the monotony but not take away concen- 
tration from the work. 
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Accuracy is never sacrificed for speed. Credits 
are issued for various rates of speed starting at 
20 words a minute with go per cent accuracy and 
continuing to 55 words a minute with 96 per cent 
accuracy—the speed requirement for graduation. 
The speed and lesson credits and the average 


time for attainment are given on the “Progress 
Chart.” 


One, two, three, and four-minute accuracy 
and speed tests are given on parts of the various 
lessons until Lesson 15 in the 20th Century typ- 
ing text is reached. Five-minute speed tests are 
given after the student has completed the key- 
board learning or at the end of Lesson 15. Just 
as soon as the students can write 20 words a 
minute with 90 per cent accuracy for five min- 
utes, they are permitted to write for ten minutes 
and work for the first credit of 20 words a minute 
with 90 per cent accuracy on a ten-minute test. 
After the first credit is made, all other credits are 
given on fifteen-minute tests. The best speed 
test of the week is recorded for each student. A 
graph showing the progress of one beginning 
student starting with the first ten-minute test 
and covering tests over a period of seven months 
is shown in Chart III. The best test grade for 
the month is given. 


It is imperative in individual instruction for 
the teacher of typewriting not merely to assign 
work and see that it is completed, but to teach 
constantly, and carefully supervise each individ- 
ual’s typing. An instructor cannot assign lessons 
and expect the students to work out their own 
salvation, for many habits which may be formed 
will often prove undesirable. Every detail must 
be studied and taught clearly in order that correct 


(Concluded on page 83) 
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CuRRENT changes 
in education and in eco- 
nomic conditions indicate that a thoroughgoing 
reorganization in business education is imminent. 
Requirements for the various positions for which 
high school business training was formerly a pre- 
requisite are being upgraded. Census data and 
other occupational statistics reveal the present 
inadequacy of some outmoded practices in busi- 
ness education. Moreover, general values, rather 
than vocational ones, are paramount in high 
school education today. Business curricula set up 
to meet the economic conditions of other times, 
and in harmony with other conceptions of the 
functions of secondary education, must be revised. 

However, it should be remembered that de- 
sirable changes in education are seldom made 
suddenly by discarding all of the old, but that 
gradual modifications are made; the new being 
continuously in the process of evolution from the 
old. Although, during times like the present, the 
tempo may increase greatly, the new program 
must be based upon the old one—at least, upon 
a study of its characteristics. While education, 
and especially that part of it concerned with busi- 
ness, may be justly accused of lagging behind 
other phases of social and economic life, some 
reflection of contemporaneous conditions is evi- 
dent in the curricula of various periods. Due to 
the persistence of the old in the new, and because 
of the interrelationship between school curricula 
and contemporaneous social and economic condi- 
tions, the planning of the new business curriculum 
—in harmony with present-day life—should be 
preceded by an inquiry into business curricula 
previously set up. To this end, a study of trends 
in business curricula is helpful. These trends are 
revealed through an analysis of 125 curricula in 
use from 1889 to 1933. 
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These curricula were divided into three groups 
according to date: 1889 to 1918 (curricula in use 
prior to the publication of the bulletin prepared 
by the committee appointed to report on the re- 
organization of business education"); 1919 to 1928 
(curricula which show the effects of the proposed 
reorganization); 1929 to 1933 (curricula in use at 
the present time). The salient characteristics of 
each group of curricula are presented in the fol- 
lowing paragraphs. 


BUSINESS CURRICULA — 1889 TO 1918 


A search through the literature of business 
education published prior to 1919 resulted in the 
finding of twenty-nine business curricula. In the 
majority of cases, these curricula were in actual 
use. A few of them, however, were proposed by 
leaders in the field as fulfilling their conceptions 
of desirable business education. These early cur- 
ricula were characterized by the addition of busi- 
ness subjects to the existing college-preparatory 
curriculum. Algebra, general arithmetic, geom- 
etry, and trigonometry were generally required. 
English was a part of practically all curricula. 
The natural sciences required were: biology, bot- 
any, chemistry, physics, physiology, and geog- 
raphy. Foreign languages were required for 10.82 
per cent of the total time given to all subjects in 
all curricula.2 Domestic science and industrial 
arts seldom appeared in business curricula (three 
hours of industrial arts being the total required 
in all curricula). Fine arts, music, physical edu- 
cation, and miscellaneous subjects were required, 
respectively, for less than 2 per cent of total time. 

The social business subjects—business law, 
economic geography, business organization, sales- 
manship, history of commerce, and banking— 
accounted for 7.88 per cent of the total time, 
while the technical subjects occupied 20.61 per 


1United States Bureau of Education, “Business Education in Secondary Schools,” Bulletin ror9, No. 55 (Washington, D. C.: Govern- 


ment Printing Office, 1919). 


*The total time for each subject was arrived at by considering the recitations per week required for one-year periods. For example, if 
English were required in one curriculum for four years, five days each week, the total time required would be twenty hours. On the other 
hand, if music were required for two days a week for one-half year, the total time required would be one hour. The total hours were trans- 


lated into percentages of total curriculum time. 
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cent of the time, the highest percentage required 
in any field. There were no free electives in the 
twenty-nine curricula analyzed, but 15.1 per cent 
of time was allowed for restricted electives. 
Among the twenty-nine curricula, only two were 
differentiated for prospective stenographers and 
bookkeepers. The same courses were required of 
all business students regardless of vocational 
objectives. 

These early curricula reflect (1) the dominance 
of the college-preparatory aim in the secondary 
education of the period; (2) the importance of the 
clerical arts, encouraged by occupational de- 
mands; and (3) emphasis upon individual rather 
than upon social welfare, in harmony with pre- 
vailing national business philosophy. 


BUSINESS CURRICULA — 1919 TO 1928 


Fifty-two curricula set up from 1919 to 1928 
were analyzed. The effects of the reorganization 
in secondary education recommended by the com- 
mittees of the National Education Association 
studying this problem are noticeable. That the 
college-preparatory aim was no longer dominant 
in business curricula is attested to by the fact that 
requirements in mathematics had been reduced 
from 7.06 to 1.65 per cent of total curriculum 
time. Requirements in natural sciences had 
dwindled from 7.96 to 4.38 per cent of total cur- 


the field of foreign languages—from 10.82 to 1.36 
per cent of total time. Recognition of the manifold 
aims of secondary education is seen in an increase 
in requirements for physical education—from 1.78 
to 5.66 per cent of total time; in additional re- 
quirements in social-business subjects—from 7.88 
to 11.60 per cent of total time; in the requirements 
of “new” technical-business subjects—steno- 
graphic office practice, store practice, and busi- 
ness practice; in the appearance of “free” elec- 
tives; and in a decided increase in number of 
differentiated curricula provided for prospective 
secretaries, bookkeepers, salesmen, and general 
clerks. 

Recognition of the fact that publicly sup- 
ported institutions should have social as well as 
individualistic aims is seen in an increase in 
requirements in social studies and in social- 
business subjects. These requirements present a 
contrast to those in earlier curricula which rep- 
resented the subjects taught in privately owned 
business schools merely transplanted to the high 
school and added to the existing college-prepara- 
tory curriculum. 


BUSINESS CURRICULA — 1929 TO 1933 


Since 1929, there have been few changes in 
requirements in business curricula. One striking 
development, however, is observed in the case of 


riculum time. The most pronounced drop was in 


foreign languages. 


Of forty-four curricula anal- 





Table I 
TRENDS IN BUSINESS CURRICULA—1889 TO 1933 
Percentage of Total Time Required for General Subjects in Business Curricula 

















Number Foreign | Fine and | Physical 
Dates | of Cur- | Mathe-| English|Natural| Social Lan- Practical Edu- Miscel- 
ricula | matics Science | Studies} guage Arts cation | laneous 
1889-1918 29 7.06 | 15.06 7.96 | 10.41 10.82 1.82 1.78 1.45 
1919-1928 52 1.65 14.66 4.38 12.19 1.36 1.70 5.66 2.54 
1929-1933 44 1.62 16.02 3.59 | 10.86 0.00 2.18 7.93 0.97 



































Percentage of Total Time Required for Business Subjects in Business Curricula 




















Tech- Percentage of Curricula 
Social- | nical- Electives Which are Differentiated 
Number) Busi- Busi- 
Dates of Cur-| ness ness Sales- | Gen. 
ricula Sub- Sub- | Free Re- Secre- | Book- | man- Cler- | Miscel- 
jects jects stricted| tarial | keeping) ship ical | laneous 
1889-1918 29 7.88 20.61 0.00 | 15.10 3.5 : 0.0 0.0 0.0 
1919-1928 52 11.60 24.16 3.73 | 16.36 a 13.4 11.5 1.9 9.6 
1929-1933 44 11.97 24.75 2.08 | 18.03 29.5 25.0 4.5 6.8 
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yzed, not one includes the requirement of foreign 
languages for business students. Slight increases 
are noticed in requirements in fine and practical 
arts, physical education, social-business subjects, 
and restricted electives. The latter frequently 
serve the purpose of differentiated curricula which 
also are more numerous in present than in early 
curricula. Data relative to requirements in each 
group of curricula are shown in Table I. 


SUMMARY 


A comparative analysis of 125 curricula set 
up between 1889 and 1933 reveals trends in the 
subjects required in business curricula. The early 
programs reflect the college-preparatory aims of 
the period in that 7.06 per cent of total time 
specified was devoted to mathematics—algebra, 
general arithmetic, geometry, and trigonometry. 
On the other hand, only 1.62 per cent of total 
time in the present-day curricula is given to 
mathematics. A fusion course, called “general 
mathematics,” has replaced to a great extent the 
algebra, geometry, and trigonometry formerly 
required. The requirements in English are prac- 
tically the same in early as in later curricula— 
approximately 15 per cent of total time. Require- 
ments in the physical and biological sciences have 
been reduced from 7.96 per cent to 3.59 per cent 
of total time. A fusion course in this field, “gen- 
eral science,” has partially replaced the earlier 
courses in physics and chemistry. The require- 
ments in social sciences account for approximately 
10 per cent of total time in early and later cur- 
ricula. While foreign languages were required 
for I1 per cent of total time in early curricula, 
they are no longer required. Physical education 
was not required frequently in early curricula 
but now is responsible for 7.93 per cent of total 
time. The social-business subjects are being 
required for a much larger percentage of time 
than formerly—11.97 per cent now, in comparison 
with 7.88 per cent prior to 1919. In this, as in 
other fields, a fusion course has appeared—“ele- 
ments of business” or “junior business training”’ 
—while the “history of commerce” has practically 
disappeared. Business organization, advertising, 
and salesmanship are required more frequently 
in present-day than in early curricula. Mention 
should be made at this point that advertising and 
salesmanship may be either vocational or social- 
business subjects, depending upon the goals of the 
individual pupils. The technical-business subjects 
now occupy 25 per cent of total time as com- 
pared with 20 per cent in early curricula. How- 
ever, the individual subjects within the group 
have changed. Penmanship and spelling are 
infrequently required at present, while courses 
in office practice, store practice, and business 
machines have been developed. There were no 
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free electives in the early curricula, although 2.08 
per cent of total time is now allowed for such 
choices. Restricted electives, too, are being al- 
lowed more frequently than formerly—18 per 
cent as compared with the earlier 15 per cent. 
Only 7 per cent of early curricula were differen- 
tiated for the various fields of business service— 
stenographic, bookkeeping, salesmanship, and 
general clerical—while 68 per cent of present 
curricula are so differentiated. The trends in 
curricula may be summed up as follows: 


1. A trend away from the requirement of 
traditional college-entrance subjects—geometry, 
trigonometry, physics, chemistry, and foreign 
languages. 

2. A trend toward fusion courses in mathe- 
matics, science, and general business. 


3. Atrend toward the requirement of physical 
education. 


4. A trend toward the requirement of more 
social-business subjects. 


5. A trend toward the requirement of more 
technical-business subjects—office practice and 
similar courses replacing the requirement of 
shorthand and bookkeeping for all pupils. 


6. A trend toward more electives. 


The trends disclosed by an analysis of 125 cur- 
ricula in use from 1889 to 1933 represent a 
composite of the changes which have been made 
in individual schools. These modifications have 
been made because of: (1) community demands 
(as when taxpayers, finding that they had to pay 
for certain training in private schools, demanded 
that it be given in public schools); (2) changes 
in college-entrance requirements; (3) business 
surveys (revealing occupational demands); (4) 
personal opinions of curriculum makers, adminis- 
trators, and teachers; (5) expediency (courses 
being introduced to suit school equipment or 
teacher preparation); (6) enrollments (reflecting 
pupil demands); (7) educational surveys (indicat- 
ing what other schools are doing); and (8) social 
surveys (revealing the need for business informa- 
tion on the part of all persons). An analysis of 
curricula, however, does not reveal the source of 
the requirements set up within them. It merely 
indicates trends arising from many possible 
sources. Such an analysis is merely an introduc- 
tion to the building of the new business curricu- 
lum. It reveals the direction being taken by the 
old, but does not evaluate the elements contained 
in it. Further necessary steps are the making of 
follow-up studies—for the purpose of evaluating 
present curricula—and continuous study of con- 
temporaneous social and economic life with a 
view to the adaptation of present practices to its 
needs. 
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The Social-Business 


Objective of Bookkeeping 


Mr. Hatcher tells you how to increase 
the value of your bookkeeping course 
by changing part of the emphasis. 


A stupy made by the Federal Office of 
Education concerning statistics of public high 
schools show that at the end of the school year 
1915 there were enrolled in the high schools of 
the United States 1,158,917 pupils. At the close 
of the school year 1928 there were enrolled 
3,345,473 pupils, a rate of increase of 102 per cent. 
During that same period of time the enrollments 
in commercial courses increased 687 per cent, 
and more specifically the enrollments in book- 
keeping increased 684 per cent. This rapid in- 
crease during that period of time is no doubt 
largely due to new schools introducing the com- 
mercial curriculum. However, there has been a 
steady increase of enrollments in bookkeeping 
within the schools. For instance, in our school 
the enrollments in bookkeeping during 1932-33 
increased 62% per cent over that of 1928-29. 


The question naturally arises: Why are all 
these pupils studying bookkeeping? 


We may reasonably assume that their aim is 
purely vocational, that they are studying book- 
keeping in order that they might, upon gradua- 
tion, get a job, and that they intend to use book- 
keeping as a means of earning a living. 

Most of our surveys have assumed that this 
was true. We have tried to discover specific 
operations that are essential in commercial posi- 
tions. We have been concerned with job analysis. 


Further surveys, however, reveal that only a 
small number of bookkeeping positions are actu- 
ally available to high school graduates. For 
example, a survey of twenty representative cities 


by 
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and towns of the state of Virginia shows there 
were 4,273 commercial positions, of which num- 
ber, only 917 were occupied by persons under 
twenty-one years of age.! Of this group of posi- 
tions open to persons under twenty-one, only 66 
concerned bookkeeping and accounting work. 

A like survey of the city of Philadelphia, 
made by John G. Kirk, Director of Commercial 
Education in that city, shows that only a very 
few positions are opened to high school graduates 
in the bookkeeping field. Bookkeeping positions 
of responsibility usually go to persons more ma- 
ture. We could fill every bookkeeping position 
from our classes in one year’s time. 

In view of these discoveries, we are being 
called upon to justify our business courses espe- 
cially that of bookkeeping. Unless we tackle this 
problem from an entirely different viewpoint, 
bookkeeping is going to be doomed as a high 
school subject. 

The same opinion is expressed by E. W. 
Barnhart, Chief, Commercial Education Service, 
Federal Board of Vocational Education. He 
says, “Apparently the time is here when educa- 
tion for clerical positions should be less generally 
offered.” 

It is the purpose of my discussion to point 
out to you valid objectives to be gained in the 
teaching of bookkeeping. Objectives have been 
stated by many different individuals in many 
different ways. They are, however, essentially 
the same. I would like to mention the four prin- 
cipal objectives as outlined by Paul Carlson of 
the Whitewater Teachers’ College. They are: 


1J. H. Dodd, “A Commercial Occupational Survey of Virginia,” The Balance Sheet, May, 1932, pp. 341-347. 
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(1) For those who desire employment in book- 
keeping or accounting departments of 
business. 

(2) For those who expect to enter business 

life and desire to know that which will 

assist them in whatever positions they 


occupy. 

For those who expect to take courses in 
university colleges of commerce and desire 
a preliminary training. 

For those who desire to have an under- 
standing of business which every citizen 
should have because of daily dependence 
on business. 


(3) 


(4) 


Since the first one named is the vocational 
objective, I shall disregard that one in my dis- 
cussion. 

The Washington state course of study sets up 
five objectives and lists vocational at the bottom. 
The Los Angeles course of study lists sixty-three 
definite aims to be accomplished in a study of 
bookkeeping. 

The objectives that I shall discuss can be 
grouped under three common headings: 


(1) As a basis of general business training. 
(2) Advantages to the social individual. 
(3) Habit formation and character building. 


AS A BASIS FOR GENERAL BUSINESS TRAINING. 
What need is there for general business training? 
I can best answer that by reviewing for you the 
results of the study made by Professor W. O. 
Douglas of the Yale Law School and United 
States Court Judge William Clark of Newark, 
New Jersey, concerning bankruptcies. 

They analyzed several thousand cases and 
listed six reasons or causes for so many bankrupt- 
cies. The reasons listed are: 


(1) 
(2) 
(3) 


(4) 
(5) 
(6) 


While all six of these causes are a direct re- 
flection on the business training of those bank- 
rupts, 90 per cent of the failures were attributed 
to the first cause alone. Perhaps the individuals 
themselves have no idea of the importance of 
account keeping. Many of them rather imagine 
it is something to be avoided, but how can busi- 
ness people decide wisely the policies they are to 
follow unless a review of past experiences gives 
them some idea of what the effect will be in the 
future. They rather believe that they can keep 
all necessary information in their minds, but 


Failure to keep proper books of account. 
Negligence in applying bookkeeping facts. 
Diverting funds from the business for 
speculation or for extravagant living. 
Giving too much credit. 

Receiving too much credit. 

Errors in judgment. 
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many cases at law have proved that we do not 
always remember correctly. Good business de- 
mands facts, not guess work. 

Professor Douglas further states: ‘““The time 
will come when the Federal government will 
require every business to keep a satisfactory set 
of records as a stay to bankruptcy.” (Editor’s 
Note—They are required for income tax pur- 
poses.) 

The second reason, “Negligence in applying 
bookkeeping facts,” the fourth reason, “Giving 
too much credit,” and the fifth reason, “‘Accept- 
ing too much credit,” all show that all business 
men are not using the indicators on the instru- 
ment board of business. 

A trained aviator can fly at night over terri- 
tory that is unfamiliar to him, because he knows 
how to use the instruments on the board in front 
of him. Lindbergh said his flight to France was 
no feat. He knew where he was going, and he 
knew he was going to get there. He was not mis- 
lead into using a faulty plane. He knew what it 
would do and he knew how to use an instrument 
called the earth inductor compass that kept him 
on the proper path. 

I am reminded now of a man who, a year or 
so ago, engaged in business as a partner. The 
other partner proved to be dishonest and this 
individual lost all he had. Needless to say he 
had not the slightest idea of a single principle of 
business, let alone being entirely ignorant of the 
partnership liability. I am sure that, had he 
known those things, he would have hesitated 
entering into that business relationship. 

When we are speaking of business men we 
must include the farmer. Recently a statement 
was made to the effect that 85 per cent of the 
farmers who went bankrupt kept no records. 
The farmer who is learning the importance and 
advantages of record keeping is nearest to finan- 
cial success. Leading accountants claim the day 
is not far distant when agricultural pursuits will 
take their rightful places with big business. To 
do so, they must be represented by individuals 
who have been trained in record keeping. 

Perhaps one of the most common plans used 
in any business to prepare wisely a program of 
operation is the budget. In budgeting we appor- 
tion a certain part of the income for certain uses, 
such as advertising, sales salaries, etc. In order 
to know how much to set aside for different uses, 
it is necessary to be guided somewhat by past 
experience. Where an income is an uncertain 
quantity it is even more necessary. A review of 
this past experience is obtained from records. 
For instance, in normal times, when sales for a 
period of time, say the last five years, have aver- 
aged a certain sum each year, it can reasonably 
be assumed that it will be approximately the 
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same the coming year. On this basis the business 
man can plan just how much each item is going 
to cost him that year, and just how much profit 
he expects to make. 


I am thinking of another individual who, 
upon completing his college training, took over 
the active management of his father’s business. 
On the wall of his office can be seen a curved line 
graph showing how sales and expenses are pro- 
gressing. He keeps comparative balance sheets 
by months comparing one month of the year 
with other months of the same year as well as 
with the same months of previous years. He 
says that when he sees that business is not going 
to come up to the previous month, to use his own 
expression, he gets out and “rustles up some 
business” and makes adjustments. He is using 
the indicators with intelligence, because he has 
been trained along those lines. 


In times like these, there is all the more 
reason why the budget plan should be followed. 
Like Lindbergh, the business man of today 
should know where he is going and which way 
he is headed. 

Too many trust to memory and are not 
awakened to the need of records until the moment 
arrives when bankruptcy is staring them in the 
face. 

We teachers of bookkeeping can assist in pre- 
paring our future business men and women to 
meet these situations better. Only a sniall num- 
ber of our students ever get to college; therefore 
we should make it an aim to give thei the best 
training it is possible to give in four years of 
high school. 

The interpretive side of account keeping 
should be stressed, for bookkeeping is to business 
what navigation is to a ship. 


The merchant is not the only kind of business 
man who needs a training in accounting. A 
prominent attorney of our city stated that 
scarcely a single day passed without the necessity 
of reading or interpreting balance sheets in some 
manner. He advised high school students who 
aspired to become members of the legal profes- 
sion to get all the bookkeeping training possible. 


Carpenters, contractors, and cabinet makers 
should have records so that when they enter a 
bid for a piece of work they may know just what 
that piece of work is costing and how much 
profit they expect to make. The same is true of 
many other occupations. The American people 
are business minded, and bookkeeping and ac- 
counting is the language of business. 


There’s the matter of income tax reports. 
R. J. Worley of Duquesne University, in the 
February, 1933, issue of THe Batance SHEET, 
quotes from a report of the United States De- 
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partment of Internal Revenue to the effect that 
overpayments of income tax last year amounted 
to $23,427,246.40, and that deficient payments 
amounted to $24,577,301.11. The fact that 
nearly $48,000,000 is involved because of lack of 
records, improper records, or misinterpretation 
of records is indeed staggering. 

It is essential that individuals have an under- 
standing of records. Accounting systems are 
built around the Federal income tax law. 

A training in accounting is valuable to all 
because it has been proved that those who have 
a mind trained in accounting grasp details 
quickly, and no matter what line of business 
endeavor they are thrown into, rapid progress is 
made in learning the fundamentals of that line 
of endeavor. We must train students to have a 
general concept of business. 

To the student who is deferring entrance into 
business until graduation from college, book- 
keeping is intensely important. Bookkeeping is 
an extremely valuable tool with which the stu- 
dent of business can view the workings of cor- 
poration finance, banking and investments, 
transportation, and marketing. It is of so great 
importance that university colleges of commerce 
usually require at least a year of accounting as‘a 
prerequisite to all other business work, to be 
introduced early in the college career. High 
schools can assist in developing a background 
for this fundamental training. 

We must teach more of the interpretive side 
of bookkeeping and accounting and not empha- 
size so much the mechanics. It has been said 
that “‘we study a little law but we don’t intend 
to become lawyers; we study a little geology but 
we don’t intend to become geologists.”, Why do 
we have to study bookkeeping with the intention 
of becoming bookkeepers? 

Mr. Worley summarizes the advantages of a 
general business training quite satisfactorily, 
when he states that “bookkeeping can be used to 
emphasize: 


(1) principles of business, 

(2) the significance of accounting systems, 

(3) the significance of credit and credit in- 
struments, 

(4) the dependence on good management, 

(5) the ownership of assets, 

(6) the significance of borrowing, lending, and 
discounting, and 

(7) the significance of liabilities, insolvency, 


bankruptcy, etc.” 


SOCIAL ADVANTAGES. Like the business man, 
every home owner, every wage earner, and every 
citizen performs transactions that directly affect 
one or more elements of the equation Assets — 
Liabilities = Proprietorship. He must under- 








stand the inter-relationship of these elements, 
and what effect will be produced on them when 
certain transactions are performed either at the 
present, or sometime in the future. Furthermore 
he must know if the result produced is the one 
desired. If the individual plans to make a pur- 
chase of any commodity which will increase his 
liabilities, he should be able to determine from 
his past experiences whether or not he will be 
able to use that property to advantage, and 
whether or not he will be able to meet his obliga- 
tion at maturity. The process of learning these 
results by blind experience has been costly. 

Mr. Harold Buckley, Supervisor of Commer- 
cial Education, Philadelphia, has listed four res- 
sons why every individual needs business train- 
ing: 
(1) “to develop thrifty habits, 

(z) to manage home business affairs, 
(3) to use common business services, and 
(4) to deal with business people.” 

In the matter of developing thrifty habits he 
emphasizes the point of spending wisely. At no 
better time can we emphasize this point than 
during this period of financial distress. 

Spending wisely brings into use the budget. 
The individual can use a training in budgeting 
and budget making the same as the business. 

One cannot manage one’s own affairs without 
the ability to interpret correctly the information 
he has. The amount of cash on hand is no indi- 
cation of one’s financial condition. The amount 
of liabilities one has alters that condition greatly. 
Any occupation involves a certain amount of 
knowledge of management, and I am convinced 
that bookkeeping offers a sound basis for good 
judgment and determination of values. 

Since it is true that “it takes two to make a 
bargain,” we should also train the students to 
transact business intelligently. If we can see the 
other side of the transaction as to its effect on 
the other individual, we will have a greater appre- 
ciation of the principles involved. 

To be more specific, what are some of the 
things to be learned that carry over in a social 
business way? I can mention only a few here but 
I hope from these few illustrations you can grasp 
that there is much benefit to be derived from a 
training in bookkeeping. 

First, I mention the endorsement of checks. 
We take for granted that folks know how to 
endorse checks. A gentleman of my acquaint- 
ance told me recently that he had asked a banker 
if high school students should be taught how to 
endorse checks. His reply was that by all means 
that should be in the course, and he furthermore 
suggested that it would not hurt if the teachers 
took the course, as many of them did not know 
how to endorse their pay checks properly. 
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A great many people do not know there is 
more than one kind of endorsement. Many of 
those who know of more than one kind do not 
know how they are used, nor when they are used. 
For instance, they endorse a check in blank and 
carry it around, running the chance of losing 
not only the check but also the face value of it. 

At one time I happened to be connected with 
a creamery corporation as an accountant. A 
lady called the corporation and requested that 
they issue to her duplicate checks for a number 
of cream checks which she reported as stolen. 
Upon examination of the records it was discov- 
ered that every one of those checks had been 
paid by the bank. Further investigation showed 
that every one of those checks had been endorsed 
by her. When presented with this information 
she readily admitted it was her practice to en- 
dorse the check in blank at the time of receipt and 
then hide it in the teapot in the cupboard. 


We take for granted that nearly everyone 
knows how to write a check. But how many 
know that a check made payable to “Cash” or 
“Bearer,” if lost, has the same effect as losing a 
five or ten-dollar greenback. Payment on such 
a check cannot easily be stopped. 


We teach in our bookkeeping course that all 
money should be deposited in the bank and all 
payments should be made by check. We show 
the students how to keep a record on the check 
stub or in a check register, but do we emphasize 
the necessity for such a record? The importance 
of it should be impressed on their minds, for the 
laws of every state provide a heavy penalty for 
overdrawing an account. The banks do not al- 
ways enforce their rights rigidly, but nevertheless 
such penalties are frequently administered. 


Occasionally we receive statements from the 
bank showing the deposits made to them, checks 
paid by them, and the present balance of our 
accounts. We who have been trained in the busi- 
ness field probably would know what to do with 
it. But what of the persons who have had no 
business training? The statement is usually laid 


“aside after a very brief glance, with no attempt 


at reconciling it with the stub record. 


I believe more people are making this recon- 
ciliation than there were a few years ago, due to 
the training they get through their contacts with 
the banks. But, bankers agree that many, many 
more need education along these lines. 


As often as required by the Federal Comp- 
troller of Currency at Washington, D. C., the 
banks publish a statement of their financial con- 
dition. The purpose is obvious. Due to the 
nature of their assets and liabilities it is deemed 
wise that depositors or would-be depositors 
should have access to information that will assist 
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in selecting a bank to receive the deposit. The 
majority of people do not even know what a 
balance sheet is, let alone knowing how to read 
one. They do not know that there is any rela- 
tionship or meaning in the size of the surplus as 
compared to the paid-in capital. They do not 
know that there is any significance in ratios. 


Most of us at some time or other have bor- 
rowed money. ‘There are several methods of 
figuring interest, and it is well to know these 
methods, but the banker uses a method called 
the 60-day method which is now coming into 
quite common usage. If this is the method used 
commonly, then we should know this method 
very specifically, and we should teach it to the 
bookkeeping students in connection with notes. 


These are things that should be included in a 
business training program and by their nature 
they should be set out as specific social objectives 
in the bookkeeping work. 


HABIT FORMATION AND CHARACTER BUILD- 
ING. We should endeavor to instill into the 
student a profound respect for accuracy. Yes, I 
mean accuracy in mathematical calculations. 
That is important. But I also mean that we 
make it an aim to show them that statements 
and reports are prepared for certain purposes, 
such as a balance sheet for the purpose of secur- 
ing a loan. A balance sheet that is not accurate 
in its representations is false. If we can develop 
a habit of accuracy in the sense of honesty, we 
have taken a big step in securing an appreciation 
of values which I hope the student may main- 
tain. 

Another habit we should hope to develop is 
that of neatness. So much work is carelessly 
done, not only in bookkeeping, but in all kinds 
of work. The person who is neat in one thing is 
usually neat in others. We should insist upon 
neatness. 


Along with neatness comes orderliness. We 
should all require the student to think the prob- 
lems through. With the formation of a habit of 
orderliness the student has a fundamental prin- 
ciple that will carry over to any position. 

Business does not want ready-made execu- 
tives. Business wants those trained in habits of 
application, carefulness, and industry who have 
economic background and analytical ability. 

We can accomplish these objectives by mak- 
ing the bookkeeping room a business office, where 
work is to be done. 

Professor Seashore, Dean of the Graduate 
School, Iowa University, says, “Bookkeeping 
gives the student the feeling of handling money 
which must be counted and accounted for with 
absolute precision. There is something at stake. 


It is not like working a problem in algebra in the 
course of a lesson. It is being on the job. The 
skill acquired in this subject is one which trans- 
fers as a mental habit to many other intellectual 
pursuits and particularly the study of other 
subjects. Bookkeeping, therefore, constitutes a 
most valuable training before or at the early 
stages of higher learning.’” 


Bookkeeping develops the same logical reason- 
ing ability that is found in the mathematics 
course, such as algebra and geometry, and it is 
very often overlooked for the reason that ad- 
ministrators do not know this. The value of 
bookkeeping as an all-round training can be 
given some weight when a state legislature con- 
siders a bill that makes it a required subject for 
every high school boy and girl. Such was the 
case in Oregon. 

Bookkeeping enables the teacher to develop 
in the student business habits such as punctuality 
and courtesy. It offers splendid opportunities to 
emphasize such important traits of character as 
initiative and self-reliance. The students can be 
made to feel responsibility and to carry out 
orders that may be given in a business position. 
They can be trained to work consistently and 
patiently for a final result. 


There are worthy objectives to be reached in 
a study of bookkeeping. I am sure that we can 
take the subject and find in it something to 
satisfy every one of the seven cardinal principles 
of secondary education. 


*Carl Seashore, “The Strategic Educational Value of Bookkeep- 
ing and Shorthand,” The Balance Sheet, September, 1932, p. 22. 
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A Mock Trial 
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Tuis is a lawsuit brought by a teacher 
against the school board. The teacher was alleged 
to have attended a dance contrary to the wishes 
of the school board. The school board dismissed 
her, and she now enters suit for the balance of 
her salary due on the 


follows: “‘This is a lawsuit brought by Miss Mary 
Kenly against the Park River School Board for 
salary due her because of the violation of her 
contract by said school board.” He then exam- 
ines the prospective jurors to test their qualifi- 

cations to serve in this 





contract. cause. Every time a 
Court opens with Kenly prospective juror is dis- 
Judge Braun presiding. vs. qualified, the bailiff 


Bailiff Turner calls the 
court to order as fol- 
lows: “Hear ye! Hear 
ye! Park River Court 
is now in session. Sit 
down.” Plaintiff and 
attorneys are seated to 
the right, defendants 
and attorneys, to the 
left of a table in front 
of the judge; court re- 
porter, to right of the 
judge, a few feet in 
front. Between court 
reporter and judge is 
the witness chair. The 
bailiff and the clerk are 
standing near the jury 
box. The judge asks 
the attorneys if they 
are ready, to which 
they reply that they 
are. The judge turns 
to the bailiff and says 
tersely, “Call the jury.” 
The clerk calls off their 
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LANDLADY 
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Court REPORTER 
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Hicu Scuoo.t FRESHMAN 


Park River School Board 





Cast of Characters 


Asst. ATTORNEY FOR PiarntirF. Wayne Jones 


Asst. ATTORNEY FOR DEFENSE .Charles Smith 
Girt FRIEND oF TEACHER 
PRESIDENT OF ScHooL Boarp.. 


Memsers oF ScHoou Boarp... 


SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOL... 


MI 5 Pee oo Loe voi edl Edward Turner 


brings in another and 
the clerk swears him 
in. This procedure 
continues until eight- 
een are selected. 


Dennis Braun 


cone Charles Matson 

The attorney for 
the defense then pro- 
ceeds to question each 
prospective juror of the 
eighteen already se- 
lected. He asks similar 
questions to those 
asked by the plaintiff’s 
attorney. If answers 
are unsatisfactory he 
asks for their disquali- 
fication; if answers are 
satisfactory, he states 
the prospective jurors 
are satisfactory to him. 
After the attorneys for 
both sides have ceased 
questioning for cause, 
six prospective jurors 
are taken out on per- 
emptory challenge; the 


ee aar Mark Malvern 
Mary Kenly 
Mable Miller 
Sadie Wallace 
William Alton 


Paul Johnson, 
Albert White 


Alexander Duane 
Russell Smith 
Paul Davis 
Charles Norris 
Alice Black 


Charles Turner 


12 members of class 








names as he picks them 
out of the box provided for that purpose. The 
bailiff brings in eighteen prospective jurors. The 
first twelve named take their places in the jury 
box while the last six sit in chairs just outside the 
box. The clerk asks the jurors to rise and swears 
them in with the following form: “Do you and 
each of you solemnly swear to answer questions 
truthfully, testing your qualifications to act as 
jurors in the case of Kenly os. Park River School 
Board, now before you?” They answer, “Yes.’’ 
After the jurors are sworn in, the attorney for 
the plaintiff arises and addresses the jurors as 
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attorney for plaintiff 
striking out one, then the attorney for defendants 
striking out one, each alternating until the six 
are struck off, as each side has the right to take 
out three. 

The twelve remaining now stand up and take 
the following oath administered by the clerk: 
“Do you and each of you solemnly swear that 
you will truly and faithfully try the issue pending 
between Kenly, plaintiff, and Park River School 
Board, defendant, according to the evidence 
submitted and the instructions of the court?” 
The jurors answer, “‘Yes,” and are seated. 
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The clerk calls, “All the witnesses in the case 
of Kenly vs. Park River School Board come for- 
ward and be sworn.” When the witnesses are 
assembled before the clerk, facing the judge, the 
clerk administers the following oath: “Do you 
swear to tell the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth, so help you God?” The 
answers of the witnesses with their right hands 
raised are: “Yes, I do.” 


Attorney for the plaintiff arises and addresses 
the judge and the jury: “Your Honor and Gentle- 
men of the Jury (add ‘Ladies’ if ladies are on 
the jury), this is a case brought by Miss Kenly 
and against the Park River School Board for 
damages sustained by a breach of contract. We 
will produce evidence in behalf of the plaintiff, 
Miss Kenly, by means of which we will prove 
that she was employed to teach in the Park River 
High School of this state, and that she began on 
the first of September and on the second of 
November was dismissed without cause. We 
will also prove that she was to receive a salary 
of $1,350, payable in nine ecual installments of 
$150 each. We will also prove that she was dis- 
missed unjustly and that she is entitled to the 
sum of $1,050, the balance of the salary due on 
the contract.” 

Attorney for the defense arises and addresses 
the judge and jury: “Your Honor and Gentle- 
men of the Jury, we are prepared to prove by 
witnesses who shall testify that the plaintiff 
violated the contract and is therefore not entitled 
to any further salary.” 

Miss Kenly, the plaintiff, takes the stand and 
is sworn in by the clerk: “Do you swear to tell 
the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth, so help you God?” Miss Kenly raises her 
right hand during this recital and answers, “Yes, 
I do.” Attorney for plaintiff examines the witness. 
. “State your name to the court.” 

. “Mary Kenly.” 

“What is your age?” 

“Twenty-one.” 

“Where do you reside?” 

“Park River, Nebraska.” 

‘How long have you resided there?”’ 

“From September first until the present time.” 
“Where did you reside before coming to Park River?” 
“Kearney, Nebraska.” 

“What is your occupation?” 

“TI am a teacher by profession.” 


“Are you the person suing the Park River School 
Board?” 

| am.” 

“Why are you suing the Park River School Board?” 
“They dismissed me without just cause and refused to 
pay my salary.” 

. “Have you a written contract with the school board?” 
. “I have.” 


The attorney offers the contract to the witness 
to examine and then asks her: 
Q. “Is this the contract in question?” 
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A. “It ts.” 


Attorney then hands the contract to the 
court reporter who marks “Exhibit I’ on it. 

After the court reporter has marked it, the 
attorney for the plaintiff reads the contract to 
the jury. 

After the court reporter has read the contract, 
the attorney takes it and hands it to the witness, 


Miss Kenly. 


“When did you first see this paper?” 

. “September 1.” 

. “Did you ever see these signatures before?” (Points 
to signatures of school board members and her own.) 
“ Yes.” 

“Whose signatures are they?” 

“The first one is that of the president of the Park 
River School Board, the second and third are those of 
the other two members, and the last one is my own.” 
“‘What do these signatures refer to?”’ 

“To the contract between the Park River School Board 
and myself.” 

“How many months did the school board engage you 
to teach?” 

“Nine months.” 

“How many months have you taught?” 

“Two months.” 

“Have you tried to secure another teaching position or 
other employment?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Were you successful?” 

6 No.”? 

“Ts there anything in this contract objecting to danc- 
ing?” 

“There is not one word about dancing.” 

. “Would you be willing to complete the terms of your 
contract?” 

Te” 


Attorney—“That will be all.”’ He then passes 
the contract to the jurors who examine it care- 
fully. If desirable, it may be read by the attorney 
to the jurors. 

Attorney for defense waives cross-examina- 
tion. 

Attorney for plaintiff rests. 
Mr. Alton takes the stand. 
Attorney for the defense questions the witness. 

. “What is your name?” 

“William Alton.” 

“What is your age?” 

“Forty-five.” 

“Where do you reside?” 

“Park River, Nebraska.” 

“How long have you resided there?” 

All my life.” 

“What is your relationship to this case?” 

“I am president of the Park River School Board.” 

“Were you acting in the capacity of president of the 

Park River School Board when you ordered the dis- 

missal of Miss Kenly?” 

“TI was.” 

. “When did the school board meet last?” 

“On the evening of November 1.” 

. “What right or authority did you have to dismiss the 

plaintiff?” 

. “By oirtue of my authority as president of the board, 
and also the other members voted unanimously to dis- 
miss the plaintiff.” 

. “Why did the board take such action?” 
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. “Mr. Johnson, as member of the board, stated in the 


meeting that he had been reliably informed that Miss 
Kenly had attended a dance of such a character as to 
call for her dismissal,” 


. “Did the board discuss the matter?” 


“We did.” 

“Was there any ill feeling or animosity against Miss 
Kenly in discussing the matter?” 

“None whatever.” 

“Who made the motion to have Miss Kenly dismissed?” 
“Mr. White.” 

“Did you Ee that the community was behind you in 
this affair?” 

“Yes. Quite a few folks had spoken to us, condemning 
her conduct in attending public dances.” 


Attorney—“That will be all.” 
(Attorney for Plaintiff may cross-examine if 


he wishes.) 


Mr. Paul Johnson takes the stand. 
He is questioned by the assistant attorney 


for the defense. 


“What is your name?” 


. “Paul Johnson.” 


“What is your age?” 

“Fifty.” 

“Where do you reside?” 

“Park River, Nebraska.” 

“How long have you resided there?” 

“For the past forty-nine years.” 

“What ts your occupation?” 

“Wheat farmer and stock raiser.” 

“Are you a member of the Park River School Board?” 
“ Yes.”’ 

“When did you last attend the school board meeting?” 
“November 1.” 

“Was this a regular meeting?” 

“No. It was a special meeting.” 

“Why was a special meeting called?” 

“To discuss what we should do in regard to Miss 
Kenly who attended a dance after we had given in- 
structions that no teachers were to attend dances.” 
“Did you report to the board that Miss Kenly had 
attended a dance?” 

“cc Yes.” 

“Why did you make such a report?” 

“I had received several protests from prominent people 
of the community against Miss Kenly going to 
dances.” 

“When you received such protests what did you do?” 


. “T decided to investigate for myself.” 
. “Why did you decide to investigate?” 
. “I believe a person is right until proved wrong, and I 


wanted to be sure that these protests had some founda- 
tion before I acted upon them.” 
“How did you go about to investigate for yourself?” 


. “I spoke to one of my friends and asked him to get me 


a ticket to the Hallowe'en Ball at the Night Hawk 
Social Club.” 


. “Were you successful?” 
. “I was not.” 


“Why?” 


. “My friend informed me that it was not exactly a 


public affair, that only those could go who were in- 
vited by members of the club.” 


. “What did you do then?” 
. “I asked him to report to me if he should happen to 


see Miss Kenly or any of our other teachers at the 
dance.” 


. “Did he make a report to you?” 
. “He did.” 
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. “What did he say?” 
. “That he and his friend had danced with Miss Kenly 


several times.” 

“Was he willing to swear to this?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Did you report this to the board?” 

“7 did.” 

“What was the result of this report?” 

“Mr. White moved that we discharge her at once.” 


. “Who was this friend that reported Miss Kenly at- 


tending the dance?” 


. “Mr. Russell Smith.” 


Attorney—“That will be all.” 


(Attorney for plaintiff may cross-examine if 
wishes.) 


Mr. White takes the stand and is examined by 


attorney for the defense. 
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“What is your name?” 


. “Albert White.” 


“What ts your age?” 


. “Forty-eight.” 


“Where do you reside?” 

“Park River, Nebraska.” 

“How long have you resided there?” 

“Thirty years.” 

“What is your occupation?” 

“Banker.” 

“Are you a member of the school board?” 

“cc Yes.” 

“State to the court and jury how long you have been a 
member.” 

** About two years.” 

“Did you attend the meeting of the Park River School 
Board on November 1?” 

“T did.” 

“Did you make the motion to have Miss Kenly dis- 
charged?” 

“T did.” 

“Was the motion carried?” 
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. “After the board took the action mentioned before, 


what happened?” 

“The president phoned Mr. Duane, the superintendent. 
He told Mr. Duane to notify Miss Kenly of her dis- 
missal and to get a substitute.” 

“Has there ever been anything done in this community 
to prevent dancing?” 


. “The community has always discouraged dancing as 
y y g g 


much as possible.” 
* How?’ 


. “By the clergy continually preaching against dancing 


and by the leaders of the community refusing to mix 
socially with those who attended dances, and by reso- 
lutions being passed by the school board only a short 
time ago, forbidding the teachers to attend dances of 
this kind.” 


. “Did Miss Kenly know of the wishes of the community 


in regard to dancing when she applied for the posi- 
tion?” 


. “I cannot say that she did.” 
. “Were you treating her unjustly by dismissing her?” 


. “No. She had plenty of time to learn the wishes of the 


community after she came here. The trouble was, she 
was one of those flighty young teachers who only come 
to a town of this kind to teach and have a good time. 
If they find the town too slow, they run out of town or 
go home at every opportunity. Besides, she was warned 
only the other day when the board sent instructions to 
the superintendent to notify the teachers that they 
were not to attend the dance.” 


. “Do you feel perfectly justified in dismissing her?” 
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~ “Yes, i de.” 


“Do you have any other grounds for dismissing her 
besides dancing?” 

“Yes. On the grounds of incompetency.” 

“How do you know she was incompetent?” 

“Mr. Duane, the superintendent, reported such to be 
the case.” 


. “Do you always take the word of Mr. Duane in such 


matters?” 


. “Yes. The school board always acts on suggestions or 


recommendations from the superintendent.” 
Attorney—“That will be all.” 
(Attorney for the plaintiff may cross-examine 


if he desires.) 


Mr. Russell Smith takes the stand. He is 


examined by the attorney for the defense. 
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. “What is your name?” 


“Russell Smith.” 


. “What is your age?” 


“Twenty-two.” 

“Where do you reside?” 

“Park River, Nebraska.” 

“How long have you resided there?” 

“Ten years.” 

“What is your occupation?” 

“Grocery and delivery clerk.” 

“How long have you known Mr. Johnson, the member 
of the school board?” 

“Ever since I arrived at Park River.” 

“Did he ever ask you for tickets to a dance?” 

“ Yes.” 

“What was the occasion?” 

“The Hallowe'en Dance given by the Night Hawk 
Social Club.” 

“What was your answer?” 

“*No one can attend the dance except those who re- 
ceive invitations from the members.’ ” 

“Did you receive such an invitation?” 

“ ” 

“What did Mr. Johnson say when you told him you 
could not give him a ticket to the dance?” 

“ ‘Say, would you do me a favor?’ ” 

“What was your reply?” 


. “ ‘Certainly, if it will not involve me in any way.’ ” 


“What did he say then?” 


. “You see, it’s like this: Reports have reached us that 


Miss Kenly is going to attend the dance tonight. We 
have instructed all the teachers that they are not to 
attend; but we hear that Miss Kenly ts going to attend 
in spite of our instructions. The community is in an 
uproar about her running to dances and you owe it to 
the community and the school board to report to me 
if she attends. If she is not there, you owe it to her to 
testify to that fact. Will you do me this favor?’ ” 
“What was your answer?” 

“*Well, since you put it to me that way and as you 
are an old friend of mine, I will do it for your sake.” 
“What did you do after this?” 

“I went over to the dance.” 

“Tell the court what you saw at the dance.” 

“When I entered the hall a young man came staggering 
out, followed by another who seemed to be in the same 
condition. After getting inside, the first thing that 
impressed me was the large crowd of young men stand- 
ing around the entrance and making progress into the 
hall rather difficult. The hall was pretty well filled. 
Various men of the town greeted me. I saw the post- 
master, the mayor, and the school janitor all in one 
corner. I began dancing with one of the young ladies 
and soon found myself in a maze of confusion. Several 
couples were whirling around like mad dervishes. So 
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many couples were dancing that it was necessary to 
dance faster than usual or drop out of the procession. 
Some of the men were under the influence of liquor 
and several of the girls were smoking cigarettes.” 

Q. —— think this a fit dance for any teacher to at- 
tend?’ 

A. “No. I think it is not a fit place for any teacher to be.” 


Attorney for the plaintiff objects on ground 
of personal opinion. Judge rules out question 
and answer. 


on. you see Miss Kenly at this dance?” 
“ es.” 

“Are you sure it was Miss Kenly?” 

“cc Yes.”’ 

“Did you dance with her?” 

“Yes. I danced with her several times.” 
“What time did you go home?” 

“About 2 a.m.” 

a you at any time leave the hall before going home?” 
“ es.” 

“Why did you leave the hall?” 

“To call up Mr. Johnson.” 

‘And why did you call him?” 

“To inform him that Miss Kenly was at the dance.” 
“What did you do then?” 

“1 went back and continued dancing.” 

“Ts there any one who can — that you were at the 
dance and who heard you telephone Mr. Johnson?” 
“Yes. My friend, Paul Davis.” 

“Who is Mr. Davis?” 

. “A young fellow I have known for the past five years.” 


Attorney—“That will be all.” : 
Cross-examination by attorney for the plain- 


iff. 

“When you called up Mr. Johnson and informed him 
that Miss Kenly was at the dance, what did he say?” 
“*Fine. I will call the other members of the board and 
have her discharged.’ ” 

“Did you ever try to make a date with Miss Kenly?” 
“ Yes.” 

. “When did you try to make such a date?” 

. “The night of the Hallowe’en party.” 

“Were you successful?” 

“No. I called up her home but no one answered the 
phone.” 


Attorney—“That will be all.” (He may ask 
other questions if he sees fit.) 


Mr. Davis takes the stand. He is examined 
by the assistant attorney for the defense. 
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“What is your name?” 

“Paul Davis.” 

“What is your age?” 

“Twenty-one.” 

“Where do you reside?” 

“Park River, Nebraska.” 

““How long have you resided there?” 

“Twenty years.” 

“What 1s your occupation?” 

“I work in a law office and am studying law.” 
“Where were you on the night of October 31?” 
“T was at the masquerade dance given by the Night 
Hawk Social Club.” 

“Tell the court why you went there.” 

“To dance, of course.” 

“Did you see Mr. Smith there?” 

ii Yes.” 

“Was he dancing?” 

“ Ts. 
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. “Did you notice with whom he was dancing?” 


“No and yes.” 


. “What do you mean, ‘No and yes’?” 
. “At first I was too busy dancing to see what he was 


doing, but later I happened to see him talking with 
two girls so I went over and asked him to introduce 
me.” 

“Did he introduce you to the ladies in question?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Were you introduced to Miss Kenly?” 

“Yes. She was one of the young ladies.” 

“Would you be willing to swear it was Miss Kenly?” 
“Yes.” (Spoken in a positive tone.) 

“What makes you so sure it was Miss Kenly?” 

“She was wearing a blue and gold costume, the only 
one of its kind in town.” 

“You weren’t drinking at the dance, were you?” 
“Not at that time.” 

“You were prey sober at that time?” 

“* Just as sober as I am now.” 

“Are you positive then that Miss Kenly was there?” 
“Yes. I danced with her and I ought to know with 
whom I dance.” 


Attorney—“That will be all.” 
Cross-examination by attorney for the plain- 


ff. 


. “how long have you been dancing?” 


“Seven years.” 


. “Do you know a good dancer when you see one?” 
. “Yes. Of course I do.” 
. “Did you drink anything at the dance?” 


“Yes” 


Attorney—“That will be all.” (May ask 


more questions if he desires.) 


Mr. Duane takes the stand. He is examined 


by the attorney for the defense. 
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. “What 1s you name?” 
. “Alexander Duane.” 


“What is your age?” 

“Thirty-three.” 

“Where do you reside?” 

“Park River, Nebraska.” 

“How long have you resided there?” 

“Five years.” 

“What is your occupation?” 

“Superintendent of schools.” 

“Are you acquainted with the plaintiff in this case?” 
“Yes. She has been teaching under my supervision 
since the beginning of the school term until Novem- 
ber 1.” 

“Did you ever tell Miss Kenly that she was not to 
attend dances?” 

“ Yes.” 

“When did you so instruct her?” 

‘About the middle of October.” 

“Who ordered you to give her such instructions?” 


. “The president of the school board, Mr. Alton.” 


“Did you ever report Miss Kenly as being incom- 
petent?” 

“oa 

“Why did you report Miss Kenly as being incom- 
pentent?” 


. “She always appeared to be sleepy the next day after 


a dance.” 


. “Were you satisfied then that she deserved dismissal?” 
. “Considering the circumstances, yes.” 


Attorney—“That will be all.” 
Cross-examination by attorney for plaintiff. 


. “Did you ever find Miss Kenly asleep?” 
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A. “No.” 
Q. “How did you know she was sleepy?” 
A. “I saw several students in the hall during a period 


when they should have been in class and when I 
questioned them why they were absent from class, they 
answered that the teacher was so sleepy that she had 
dismissed classes.” 


Q. “Was Miss Kenly’s work all right in every other 
respect?” 

A. “Yes, except for those faults common to most teachers.” 

Q. “When you supervised her work what time did you 
enter her room?” 

A. “Between 2 and 3 p. m.” 

Q. a the time of day you will find a teacher at her 

est?” 

A. “No, it isn’t.” 

Q. “Why did you not visit her at hours when she would 
be at her best?” 

A. “It — the only period that I could conveniently call 
on her.” 

Q. “When you found any of your teachers not up to 
standard what policy did you pursue?” 

A. “I called them in for a conference and pointed out 
their mistakes and tried to help them all I could.” 

Q. “Had you ever called Miss Kenly into your office for 
a conference?” 

A. “Not as yet, but I was planning to do so in the near 
future.” 

Q. “If the plaintiff had not gone to dances, would you 
have reported her to the board?” 

A. “No, I don’t think I would.” 


Defense objects on ground of opinion and 


judge rules last question and answer be stricken 
out. 


Q. 
A. 
Q. 
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“What was your main reason for reporting the plain- 
tiff as being incompetent?” 

“She refused to cooperate with me in regard to the 
school board’s ruling on dances.” 

“If you had known that the plaintiff did not attend 
the dance on Hallowe'en would you have recommended 


her dismissal?” 
“ ” 


. “Then why should dancing cause a difference in your 


attitude toward her?” 


. “It doesn’t cause any difference in my attitude, but 


when the community objects and the board members 
state their wishes there is usually only one thing to 
do.” 


. “So you did this one thing?” 


a 


- “Do you think the board did right in dismissing her 


without a trial or any chance to clear herself?” 


. “It is not good policy to express one’s opinion about 
g y p 


his employers and if the judge will allow it, I beg to 
be excused from answering that question.” 


Judge—“Excused.” 


. “What is your attitude toward dancing?” 

. “I don’t believe in dancing.” 

. “Did your attitude have any influence with the board?” 
. “I don’t know.” 


Attorney—“That will be all.” 
Charles Norris takes the stand. He is exam- 


ined by the assistant attorney for the defense. 
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“What is your name?” 


. “Charles Norris.” 

. “What is your age?” 

. “Sixteen.” 

. “Where do you reside?” 

. “Park River, Nebraska.” 
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Q. “How long have you resided there?” 

A. “Ever since I can remember.” 

Q. “What is your occupation?” 

A. “I have no occupation. I attend school at Park River.” 
Q. “What class are you in?” 

A. “I am in the freshman class.” 

Q. “Do you know the plaintiff, Miss Kenly?” 

A. “Yes. She used to be my teacher.” 

Q. “Did you ever tell the superintendent that Miss Kenly 
had dismissed classes because she was so sleepy she 
could not teach?” 

“Yes. He stopped us in the hall and forced us to tell 


him why we were not in class.” 
Attorney—“That will be all.” 


Cross-examination by assistant attorney for 
plaintiff. 


Q. “Did Miss Kenly ever fall asleep in your class at any 
time?” 
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A. “Not that I can recall.” 

Q. “Are you sure?” 

A. “Let's see. She never fell asleep in class but she did 
dismiss class once because she was so sleepy.” 

Q. “The time that Miss Kenly was so sleepy that she 
had to dismiss class, was it the day after the dance the 
night before?” 

A. “TI don’t remember.” 

Q. “Do you know of any reason why Miss Kenly should 


be sleepy the next day and not attend the dances night 
before?” 

A. “I heard one of the students say that Miss Kenly had 
been over to her house the night before and helped her 
with her lessons. Just as she was about to leave several 
friends of the parents came in and visited quite late. 
The parents insisted that the teacher remain and get 
acquainted.” 


Defense attorney objects on ground of hear- 
say evidence. Judge orders testimony stricken 
out for last question and answer. 


Q. “How did you get along with your teacher?” 

A. “Not so well.” 

Q. “Why not?” 

A. “She used to keep me in after school because I seldom 
knew my lessons.” 

Q. “What did you do about her detaining you after 
school?” 

A. “I told my uncle, Mr. Johnson, who is a member of 

the school board.” 

Q. “What did he say?” 

A. “ ‘Never mind my boy. I will see that she gets what is 
coming to her some day.” 

Q. “Did Miss Kenly ever have any trouble with other 

" students?” 

A. “Only Mr. White's son, Pete.” 

Q. “What was the trouble?” 

A. “He asked her for a dance one night and she turned 
him down flat.” 

Q. “What did he do about it?” 

A. “He didn’t do anything then but said he would get 

even some day.” 

Q. “Did he ever say whether or not he got even?” 

A. “I don’t know. He said that he told his dad and his 
dad remarked that his son was as good as any of the 
other young men she danced with.” 


Defense attorney objects on ground of hear- 
say evidence. Judge rules out answer after the 
words “I don’t know.” 

Q. “Were you glad to see Miss Kenly dismissed?” 


\. “No! The new teacher never keeps me after school 
and I have to go home as soon as school is out and go 
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to work for dad. When Miss Kenly was teacher I 
always managed to get out of doing the chores.” 

. “Where is Mr. White’s son, Pete, at present?” 

. “He ran away from home the other day and no one 
knows where he is.” 
Attorney—“That will be all.” 


Rebuttal. 


The defense having called their witnesses, the 
plaintiff will place witnesses on the stand to refute 
the testimony given by defense witnesses and 
prove an alibi for the plaintiff. 


The plaintiff, Miss Kenly, takes the stand. 
She is examined by the attorney for the plaintiff. 
. “Where were you on the night of October 31?” 

“At my rooming place.” 

“Where do you room?” 

“I room at the residence of Miss Sadie Wallace.” 

“Did you stay there all night?” 

“7 did.” 

“What did you do there?” 

tj spent the evening arranging my work for the next 
ay.” 
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“Were you alone the entire evening?” 

es My friend, Mable Miller, dropped in for a 
while.” 

“Why did your friend, Miss Miller, call?” 

“T would rather that she told you that herself.” 

“How long did she remain?” 

About half an hour.” 

“Did you discuss the dance any?” 

“Yes. I said I would have liked to go to the dance.” 
“Why didn’t you go to the dance?” 

“Mr. Duane, the superintendent, had informed me 
that the school board had given special orders that no 
teachers were to attend.” 

“After Miss Miller left, what did you do?” 

“7 studied for a while and then retired for the night.” 
“Did anyone see you retire?” 

“Only Miss Wallace, my hostess.” 

“When you came to school on November 2, what did 
Mr. Duane say to you?” 

“He informed me that the school board had ordered 
my dismissal.” 

“‘What did you do?” 

“I asked for an explanation.” 

“Did he give you one?” 

“No. He referred me to the school board.” 

“What did you do then?” 

“I went to the president and he told me I had been 
dismissed for the good of the community.” 

“What did you do then?” 

“T asked about my salary.” 

“His answer?” 

“There would be no salary paid me.” 

“Did he give you any other explanation?” 

“—s 

“‘What did you do then?” 

. “I came to your office.” 


Attorney—“That will be all.” 


Miss Mable Miller takes the stand. She is 
examined by assistant attorney for the plaintiff. 
. “What is your name?” 

“Mable Miller.” 

“What is your age?” 

. “Twenty-one.” 

“Where do you reside?” 

“Park River, Nebraska.” 

. “How long have you resided there?” 
. “One year.” 
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“What is your occupation?” 

“T am a stenographer.” 

“Where are you employed?” 

“In the law office of Allison and Smith.” 

“Where were you on the night of October 31?” 

“At the Night Hawk Social Club Dance.” 

“Did you spend the entire evening there?” 

“No. I stopped on the way to the dance to see Miss 
Kenly.” 

“Why did you stop there?” 

“TI planned to borrow her costume for the masquerade 
dance.” 


. “Didn’t you have one of your own?” 
¥ ¥ 


“Yes, but hers is much prettier.” 

“What made you think she would lend it to you?”’ 

“I heard that the school board had passed a rule pro- 
hibiting the teachers from attending the dance.” 
“When you put on the costume and mask did you 
look into the mirror?” 

“Of course!” 

“Did you notice that you could easily pass for Miss 
Kenly?” 


. “I did not notice it at the time, but now that you men- 


tion it I do recall that I might have been able to pass 
for her.” 

“Did you attend the dance?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Did you wear Miss Kenly’s costume?” 

“Fae” 

“What was the color of Miss Kenly’s costume?” 
“Blue and gold.” 

“Did you have a good time at the dance?” 

“Not very much of one.” 

“Why?” 

“Oh, the boys began to drink and I became so dis- 
gusted that I went home about midnight.” 

“Did you dance?” 

“ Yes.”” 

“With whom did you dance?” 

“Mr. Smith and Mr. Davis and several other men.” 
“Did you take off your mask at any time?” 

“No. I left before it was time to unmask.” 

“Do you recall being introduced to Mr. Davis?” 

ned do.’’ 


. “What do you think of him as a dancing partner?” 


Attorney for defense—“‘We object, your 


honor. That question calls for an opinion. We 
did not bring our witnesses here to have judg- 
ment passed upon their dancing ability.” 


Q. 


. “No. Mr. Smith spoke so low that I could not even 
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Judge—“Objection sustained.” 
“When you were introduced, did you notice that you 
had been introduced as Miss Kenly?” 


catch the name. I had to inquire afterward to learn 
his name.” 


. “Do you think it possible that you might have been 


mistaken for Miss Kenly?” 


. “Perhaps. That would clear up quite a lot of the con- 


versation which we carried on, while dancing.” 

“Did you see Mr. Smith and Mr. Davis leave the hall 
at any time?” 

“Yes, immediately after Mr. Smith danced with me 
the first time.” 


. “Did they go out to get a drink?” 
. “I don’t know whether they went out for a drink or 


not, but they were feeling pretty happy when they 
returned.” 


. “Why did you leave before the unmasking?” 
. “A good many dancers started drinking and I became 


disgusted and went home.” 


Q. “Did you go home alone?” 
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“TI did not. Mr. Mason took me home.’ 
Attorney—“That will be all.” 


Cross-examination by attorney for defense. 
Miss Sadie Wallace takes the stand. She is 


examined by attorney for plaintiff. 
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“What is your name?” 

“Sadie Wallace.” 

“What is your age?” 

“Forty-five.” 

“Where do you reside?” 

“Park River, Nebraska.” 

“How long have you resided there?” 

“Ten years.” 

“What is your occupation?” 

“IT keep house and rent out my rooms to those who 
desire a comfortable place to live.” 

“Do you remember the night of October 31?” 

“Yes, I remember it. It was the night of the dance 
and some boys tried to play a trick on me.” 


. “What did they do?” 
. “They tied a rope to my front door knob, then rapped 


on it, and laughed when I was unable to open it.” 
“What did you do?” 

“IT came out the side door and boxed several of them 
on their ears.” 

“Do you know the plaintiff in this case?” 

“IT most certainly do. There are none finer.” 

“How long have you known her?” 

“Since school opened.” 

“Did she ever attend dances before October 31?” 

“Yes, several of them.” 

“Did she stay out too late?” 

“No. She usually came home between 12 and 1.” 
“Did you ever remonstrate with her for staying out 
too late and running to dances?” 

“No. I was young once myself and I taught in a 
community just like this one.” 

“Did you ever hear any criticism or complaint con- 
cerning her dancing?” 


. “None whatever, except from a few old hens, but they 


usually criticised everything the young folks did.” 
“When you heard these complaints what did you say?” 
“I told them that if they would look after their own 
sons and daughters they would have enough to do.” 
“Did Miss Miller call on Miss Kenly on the evening 
of October 31?” 

“ Yes.” 

“What did Miss Miller do there?” 

“She borrowed Miss Kenly’s costume.” 

“How did you know this?” 

“T helped Miss Miller to put it on.” 

“What time did Miss Kenly go to bed?” 

“About ten thirty.” 

“How did you know she was in bed?” 

“T always go in and turn off the light after she gets in 
bed.” 

“What do you usually do after that?” 

“7 put the cat out, set the alarm, and go to bed myself.” 


Attorney—“That will be all.” 
Cross-examination by attorney for defense if 


he desires. 


(Note—I/n order to provide opportunity for the 


surprise element in the case it will work out better 
to have the attorney for defense cross-examine Miss 
Miller and have it arranged so that she will not 
know what questions are to be asked. Then if she 
contradicts either her own testimony or that of the 
other witnesses it will give the defense a chance to 
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win. The following questions may be asked of Miss 
Miller; answers to be supplied by Miss Miller 
without any preparation.) 


. “How long did you remain with Miss Kenly before 
leaving for the dance?” 

. “Did you go home and put on the costume, or did you 
put it on at Miss Kenly’s?” 

“Did anyone help you to put the costume on, or did 
you put it on yourself?” 

“When you returned from the dance did you leave the 
costume with Miss Kenly?” 

. “Where does this Mr. Mason, you stated took you 
home, live?” 

. “What kind of work does he do?” 


(The following questions may be asked of 
Miss Wallace by attorney for defense in cross- 
examination; answers to be given without pre- 
vious preparation, same as in Miss Miller’s cross- 
examination.) 


, a anyone call to see Miss Kenly after Miss Miller 
ets 

" Did you see Miss Kenly studying and preparing 

her lessons for the next day?” 

. “What kind of work was she preparing?” 

“Was it written work or was she just skimming through 

a book?” 

“Did Miss Kenly stay in and prepare her work every 

evening?” 

. “Are you positive Miss Kenly was in bed when you 

turned out the light?” 

. “Why couldn’t Miss Kenly turn out the light herself?” 


Plaintiff’s attorney sums up his side of the 
case. 

The pupils who work on the plaintiff’s case 
should prepare a final plea to the court. In pre- 
senting the plea to the court the proper saluta- 
tion is, “Your Honor and Gentlemen of the Jury.” 


A summary of 200 to 800 words will be suffi- 
cient to clinch the points emphasized during the 
trial in behalf of the plaintiff. Point out the 
sanctity of contracts, prove that the plaintiff 
carried out her part of the contract, the apparent 
breach of the contract by the defendant, the 
unjust dismissal, the failure of the contract to 
mention specifically the forbidden dance. 

Defendant’s attorney sums up his side of the 
case. 

A‘summary of 200 to 800 words will be suffi- 
cient ‘for the final plea of the attorney for the 
defendant. In presenting the plea to the court 
the salutation should be, “Your Honor and 
Gentlemen of the Jury.” In clinching the points 
in favor of the defendant the defendant’s attorney 
should include in his plea the mention of such 
things as the proof that Miss Kenly attended 
the dance, the apparent discrepancies in the 
answers of some of the witnesses for the plaintiff, 
the testimony of Miss Kenly’s inefficiency in 
teaching; the stipulation in the contract that a 
teacher must conduct herself in a manner beyond 
criticism, and any other points that stand out in 
favor of the defendant. 
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Final appeal of the attorney for the plaintiff. 


The attorney for the plaintiff makes a final 
appeal after the appeal of the attorney for the 
defendant. The attorney can again emphasize 
some of the points mentioned before. He can 
reserve for his final appeal some especially appro- 
priate points to mention. The final appeal or- 
dinarily will be reasonably brief. The attorney 
can make use of any final arguments to refute 
what the attorney for the defendant has said in 
his appeal. 


After the attorneys have finished their final 
appeals, the judge charges the jury to “consider 
the testimony with open minds and to bring in a 
verdict that will uphold the fair name of this 
court in dealing out justice.” The jury retires to 
another room in charge of the bailiff. A foreman 
is elected and the jurors deliberate and consider 
the testimony. When the jury returns to the 
court room, the foreman hands the clerk a paper 
with the verdict written on it. The judge orders 
the jurors to stand while the clerk reads the ver- 
dict. The judge asks the jury if this is their 
verdict. They reply, “Yes.” The judge may 
then deliver the judgment or may postpone de- 
livering it for a few days. Ten of the twelve 
jurors must agree on the verdict. There other- 
wise is a new trial. 


In order to carry out the element of surprise 
in this case it is desirable for the person coaching 
the case to have each side work separately from 
the other and not know what the other side has 
planned except in a general way. The witnesses 
who are to be cross-examined and who have the 
testimony already prepared should be cautioned 
not to disclose the testimony. 


The case will require two or three class peri- 
ods. The arguments of the attorneys need not 
be followed word for word, but should be based 
on the testimony as given in court. The teacher’s 
contract which is introduced as evidence can be 
easily prepared by copying a typical teacher’s 
contract. 





WANTED! 


—a copy of Tue Batance SHEET for 
November, 1932. This issue is out of 
print. Any teacher who has an extra 
copy, please send it to, The Director, 
The New York Public Library, Fifth 
Avenue and 42nd Street, New York. 
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Next to the Teacher — Books 


SupPosE our whole educational struc- 
ture were suddenly blown away as by some eco- 
nomic hurricane. How would society set about 
restoring the loss? 

A leader would emerge to take charge of 
education. He would gather the children into 
groups. He would see that teachers were pro- 
vided for these groups. And he would call for 
books. 

Some form of shelter would be improvised, 
though this might be delayed for a time if the 


weather were sufficiently mild. Various items of 


equipment would be desirable and would grad- 
ually be supplied. 


But the fact remains that the combination of 


pupils, teachers, and books would constitute a 
school, and that some very excellent progress 
could be made in such a school without any of 
the thousand and one other things we now asso- 
ciate with the idea of schools. These other things 
are, for the most part, valuable aids to educa- 
tion, but the minimum list of absolute essentials 
could be made up without them. 

To be sure, the reduction might go still 
further. Some very good schooling might be 
given, for a while, without any books. The strain 
on the teacher would be considerable. The 
teacher would need to be much above the average 
teacher to continue long or to succeed well in 
the absence of books. 

Books are necessary. They supplement and 
sustain good teaching. They supply part of 
what is lacking in a teacher who fails to measure 
up. 

No one denies the importance of books in 
education. Every one knows that some individ- 
uals, having no teacher to instruct them, have 
instructed themselves from books, and have risen 
to places of leadership and esteem. 

Yet, important as books are; multiplied and 
improved as they have been through the enter- 
prise of publishers, investigators, and authors— 
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books have been crowded into a small corner of 
the educational system. 

The public still thinks of books as occupying 
a large place in the schools. That is why a may- 
oral candidate in the city of Chicago was able to 
win votes by promising to save the taxpayers a 
million dollars a year on textbooks alone, that 
sum being more than the whole cost of textbooks 
for that city in any given year. 

Perhaps it is not strange that the public at 
large is easily misled about textbooks or that it 
swallows the claims of politicians who pledge 
impossible savings on textbooks. 


But school authorities should know better. 
They should know that books make up less than 
two per cent of the costs of public education in 
the United States. They should know that a 
single school building in an average city may 
cost more than all the textbooks used that year 
in all the cities, towns, and hamlets of that state. 


Books have been a convenient plaything for 
the politician and the demagogue. He has talked 
legislatures into standardizing textbooks for 
States. He has inaugurated free textbooks at 
public expense on the plea that this was the only 
way to distribute education equally. 


And so we have a large percentage of our 
school children using soiled and worn books and 
getting, along with other germs, a germ of dislike 
for books. 

Books are the best developed tool of educa- 
tion. They are the chief means of handing on 
the intellectual heritage of civilization. 


Efficiency in the production and distribution 
of school texts has reduced their cost to a re- 
markably low point. Nothing else that the 
schools require can be had so cheaply as books. 

Nowhere else in education does a dollar go so 
far as when it is invested in well-prepared, prop- 
erly selected books.—Reprinted from Journal of 
Education—Anson W. Belding, Editor. 
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Visual Aid in Teaching Typewriting—The Motion Picture 


More and more are edu- 
cators coming to realize the 
value of visual instruction 
in classroom teaching. Sta- 
tistics show that in the state 
of California alone the num- 
ber of films available for 
educational purposes has 
doubled within the last 
year.! Use of the motion 
picture is of outstanding 
value in teaching skill sub- 
jects where it is difficult, if 
not impossible, to present 
actual technique slow 
enough for the inexperi- 
enced student to see clearly 
the process, and still fast enough that the expert 
technique is not lost. And yet commercial teach- 
ers on the whole have been slow to realize the 
possibilities of slow-motion presentations of the 
fundamentals of both shorthand and typewriting. 
They fail to appreciate the great capacity which 
most students have for imitating what they see. 
The beginner who sees on the screen correct type- 
writing operations readily transfers what he has 
seen into like movements of his own. 

In line with the general tendency toward 
utilizing motion pictures as a valuable addition 
to classroom procedures, a film, “Teaching Be- 
ginners HOW to Typewrite,” has recently been 
completed at the State College of Washington, 
which presents clearly the various techniques of 
typewriting. This film is intended for instruc- 
tional use with beginning typists as supplemen- 
tary to the regular demonstration work of the 
teacher. No extraordinary speed work is included, 
100 words a minute being the fastest writing pre- 
sented. Throughout the film, however, emphasis 
has been placed on ease, smoothness, and fluency 
of writing. The picture begins with the typing of 
a letter by a secretary, and proceeds to minute 
details of machine operation and a careful anal- 
ysis of correct typewriting performance. Three 
distinct ideas are presented. The first part of the 
picture shows the secretary from the time she 
inserts the paper until the finished letter, cor- 
rectly placed on the page, is removed from the 
machine. The student readily locates the margin 
stops and the tabulator as the operator makes 
the necessary adjustments; he sees clearly the 
correct method of inserting and removing paper; 
and proper posture becomes for him a simple 
matter of imitation. 

Following this is a scene showing how not to 
Visual Review, 1932, page 21. 
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do it, how time and effort are wasted by the lack 
of technique in unskilled writing. Lost motion 
attendant upon poor posture, poor machine ma- 
nipulation, and unrhythmic writing is clearly por- 
trayed. In sharp contrast, the third scene in this 
division shows a beginner, correctly trained, writ- 
ing easily and smoothly, with a stroking rate of 
150 strokes a minute after only six weeks of in- 
struction. The student who appears in this scene 
was chosen from a regular summer session class 
in beginning typewriting at the State College of 
Washington. 

The second section of 
“Teaching Beginners HOW 
to Typewrite” presents a 
detailed analysis of various 
machine operations. Cor- 
rect shifting for capital let- 
ters on both the left and the 
right divisions of the key- 
board is shown; the finding 
of the basic position is pic- 
tured from above the type- 
writer as well as from the 
side. First, second, third, 
and fourth-finger exercises 
show stroking technique so 
clearly as to make it an easy 
process for the beginning 
student to interpret these movements in terms of 
his own experience in typewriting. Slow-motion 
reveals the fallacy of the home-row-position myth, 
and also shows how, in normal writing, words are 
not written stroke by stroke, but, with the ex- 
ception of very unfamiliar material, the entire 
word is anticipated from its beginning. 

The third and final division of the film shows 
the result to be gained by correct practices, and 
the ease of action characteristic of skilled writing. 
A series of pictures, one minute each in length, 
shows writing technique at speed rhythms of 100, 
150, 200, 300, 400, and 500 strokes a minute, and 
brings out the ease of transition from one rhythm 
control to the next. The eye of the most inex- 
perienced writer can readily see the difference in 
stroking intensity, yet at each speed level the 
writing has the same smooth, unhurried ease, and 
the same sure control of the various machine 
parts. The time and effort saved in showing op- 
erations which heretofore have been talked about 
in great detail is well worth while from the stand- 
point of the teacher as well as of the learner. 


Effective instruction requires teachers to have 
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(Concluded on page 85) 
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The Origin of Commercial 
Subjects 


CoMMERCIAL education is a 
recent development of the educational 
system and is still in a state of transi- 
tion.! Recognition of commercial sub- 
jects as a branch of education has 
been tardy and can hardly be said to 
be complete even now. One reason for 
this is the change from simple business 
methods to the complexity of our pres- 
ent organization. Commercial life it- 
self was not very highly developed 
until recently. It was considered too 
humble a form of activity for the exer- 
cise of great talents, and no special 
preparation was needed. Now, com- 
merce is so developed that it has 
become the field for the greatest intel- 
lects. Thorough preparation is recog- 
nized as necessary, although there are 
many opinions as to the form it should 
take. No general plan has as yet been 
adopted. As the need for certain training is seen, 
courses are organized to meet this need. 

Commercial education is a modern develop 
ment. For many years it was opposed by educa- 
tors as sordid and commercializing, and by 
business men as impractical and ineffective. Both 
classes have not realized the essential importance 
of training, but a rapid growth in commercial 
education has taken place.? It has grown up in 
response to a real need and a real demand. 

Germany was the first to realize the need of 
commercial education? There has been rapid 
development since 1887. This has resulted in the 
most complete and comprehensive scheme of 
commercial education in the world. The Real- 
schulen and Oberealschulen are credited with the 
foundation of the scheme of commercial educa- 
tion, because they have kept constantly in touch 
with changing needs. They have supplied prepa- 
ration which is not too rigidly classical in char- 
acter. ‘The types of schools are continuation 
school, middle commercial school, and the higher 
commercial school. Some of these schools are 
public and some private. The instruction is par- 
ticularly good since each teacher has had special 
training. Higher schools of commerce are of 
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rather recent growth. The first school 
of commerce was established at Leip- 
zig in 1898. 

The beginning of public commer- 
cial education in Great Britain may 
largely be ascribed to the activities of 
the mechanics institutes in the early 
and middle periods of the nineteenth 
century in which evening classes in 
both bookkeeping and language grew 
up.‘ They were succeeded by technical 
institutes, such as the Birmingham 
and Midland Institute and the Man- 
chester High School of Commerce. Up 
to 1890 the north of England and the 
Midlands were further advanced than 
London in regard to commercial edu- 
cation. In 1890 school boards gained 
the right to undertake evening work; 
this led to the establishment of a net- 
work of evening schools in the whole 
country. The work at first was rather elemen- 
tary, consisting of bookkeeping, shorthand, type- 
writing, English, and often French. The devel- 
opment of commercial education was slow, due to 
a widespread belief which has not entirely disap- 
peared and which is based on the half truth shat 
commerce is best learned in the shop and the 
counting house. 

In 1895 Sidney Webb was instrumental in the 
creation of the London School of Economics and 
Political Science as an institute of higher com- 
mercial work. Faculties of commerce have been 
installed in other universities. High schools and 
secondary schools offer courses in commercial 
subjects both in day and evening work. 

France has the same type of commercial edu- 
cation as England, but the development has been 
very slow. There are a few old and well-estab- 
lished schools of commerce, but the number of 
students in commercial education is surprisingly 
small. They have continuation schools, private 
and public evening schools. The system is not 
very extensive. 

Austria and Belgium have practical and thor- 
ough systems of commercial education. Belgium 
is credited with having established the first com- 


Hudson 


'Britannica Encyclopedia, The Encyclopedia Britannica Co., Ltd., 14th Edition, London, 1929. 


%Graves, History of Education. 
*Britannica Encyclopedia. 


‘Britannica Encyclopedia. 
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mercial school of true university type at Antwerp 
in 1853. Switzerland has an excellent system of 
high schools of commerce. Other countries all 
over the world are active in establishing schools 
of commerce even to those of South America. 

Commercial education in the United States 
at first developed through the typically American 
method of the recognition of public need by 
private enterprise. Up to the early part of the 
nineteenth century, boys learned bookkeeping by 
being apprenticed in stores. As commerce in- 
creased, this method was too slow. Private 
schools and classes in bookkeeping and shorthand 
grew up. They were the forerunners of modern 
business schools. They at one time offered all the 
commercial education there was in the United 
States. 

Somewhere between 1818 and 1835, James 
Bennett of New York established a school for 
commercial training. There is some dispute as to 
the oldest business college. Duff’s-Iron City 
College of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, is reputed 
to be the oldest existing business college. It was 
organized in 1839 by Peter Duff under the name 
of Duff’s College. R. M. Bartlett opened a school 
in Philadelphia in 1843. S. S. Pachard opened a 
school in New York in 1858. Penmanship and 
bookkeeping were the first courses offered. Later 
commercial arithmetic, commercial law, and 
stenography were included. In 1873 typewriting 
was introduced. 

Public pressure for free commercial education 
and business pressure for trained office workers 
put commercial courses in the curricula of the 
urban high schools. The first public high school 
to offer commercial courses is reputed to be the 
Boston Classical School which established a 
course in bookkeeping in 1821.5 High schools 
first took up the work because taxpayers objected 
when their children had to go to private school 
to get business training. 


The first high school courses were fashioned 
after the business school but were inferior to 
them. However, the course of study improved 
rapidly until the high school became, in many 
cases, superior to the business college in breadth 
of course offered. 

University schools of commerce have been 
established in practically every state university 
in the United States. The first one was started at 
the University of Pennsylvania in 1881. In 1909 
the University of California and in 1910 the 
University of Wisconsin established schools of 





commerce. There are now five hundred colleges 
and universities that offer some type of business 
training. 


COMMERCIAL SUBJECTS 


Bookkeeping and Commercial Arithmetic 


Bookkeeping is the art or science of recording 
business transactions in a systematic and conve- 
nient form.® Very little is known of the origin of 
accounting, although we find several references 
in Medieval and classic literature to stewards and 
accountants. Bookkeeping was then done on 
clay tablets and papyrus. The developments of 
commercial arithmetic and bookkeeping are al- 
most inseparable. Arithmetic at the time of the 
Stuarts made its appearance in the writing 
school.? It was usually just for artisans, clerks, 
and tradesmen. Noblemen’s sons learned arith- 
metic to enable them to check on those who 
would impose on them. Reckoning and accounts 
have developed simultaneously. 


In 1634 Mrs. Perwick kept a girls’ school in 
Hackney. Among the things taught was ac- 
counting, which was probably nothing more than 
counters’ arithmetic. Peele’s school for book- 
keeping is the first in the modern subject. As 
Peele was clerk to Christ’s Hospital, the begin- 
ning of this subject is associated with the hospital. 
After Peele there were several writers of text- 
books on bookkeeping. The subject was pursued 
outside of the school course and usually after 
leaving the ordinary school. Girls studied book- 
keeping. As early as 1822 we find a school of 
bookkeeping in New York.* In 1829 we find it 
being taught in the grammar and writing schools. 
Its development has been very rapid in the 
twentieth century. 


Commercial Law 


Commercial law is a term applied to those 
main principles which characterize commercial 
transactions.” It was well developed among 
civilized nations from 4000 B. C. The commer- 
cial usages of remote antiquity assimilated and 
added to by the Romans were preserved by 
Venice and other trading communities during the 
Middle Ages. A large part of the “Law Mer- 
chant” was absorbed into the common law of 
England. -All nations active in world embracing 
trade naturally develop a mass of mercantile 
usages peculiar to themselves. The course in- 
cludes such things as principal and agent; car- 
riage by land and sea; merchant shipping; guar- 


‘Foster Watson, Introduction of Modern Subjects into England, Sir I. Pitman and Sons, Ltd., London, 1909. 


‘Britannica Encyclopedia. 


'Frank V. Thompson, Commercial Education, Government Print Office, U. S. Bureau, Washington, 1919. 


*Britannica Encyclopedia. 


‘Harry D. Kitson, Commercial Education in Secondary Schools, Ginn and Company, New York, 1929. 


"Britannica Encyclopedia. 
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antee; marine, fire, life, and accident insurance; 
bills of exchange; partnership; bankruptcy; and 
corporations. 


Typewriting 


The first record of a typewriter is in the 
British Patent Office. Queen Anne granted a 
patent to Henry Mill in 1714 for a “writing 
machine.”!! From then on there were many in- 
ventions of writing machines in America and 
Europe. 


The first real ‘““Type-Writer” was invented in 
1867 by Christopher Latham Sholes of Milwau- 
kee. The first machine was completed after many 
trials of each part. The first 25 or 30 models 
were so crude they could scarcely be called type- 
writers. Glidden, Sholes, Soule, and Roby were 
friends and collaborators. They worked con- 
tinuously to improve the machine. James 
Densmore took over the organization\of a com- 
pany to get the machine on the market. Yost 
became promoter and financier. He persuaded 
the Remingtons, gunmakers of Ilion, New York, 
to take over the manufacture of the machine. 
Then he succeeded in getting the Fairbanks 
Scale Company, which had agencies all over the 
world, to take over the sale of the machine. 


Then came the problem of teaching people 
to use these machines. Instruction agencies were 
established in many cities. Business colleges 
began offering courses and then the high schools. 
The method used was rather unique. Only the 
first two fingers of each hand were used. (This 
fact has been told by a man who taught this 
method.) It was thought that the other fingers 
could not be used because the individual had no 
control over them. A little blind girl was being 
taught this method. She could not understand 
why she shouldn’t use all fingers as she used them 
on the piano. She decided to use all fingers and 
was soon writing 50 words a minute. From this 
developed the all-finger touch method which 
spread rapidly. The method came to be used 
extensively about the year Igor. 


Shorthand 


Shorthand is a term applied to all systems of 
brief handwriting which are intended to enable 
a person to write legibly at the rate of speech. 

Surviving records of Greek shorthand are 
not very numerous. One of the records is a marble 
slab on the Acropolis of Athens. From the 
fourth to the eighth century, papyri and waxen 
tablets are found. The system is a syllabi system 
having very little advantage over the longhand 
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excepting that the scribe could pack more text 
into a given space. 


Evidence of the employment of shorthand 
among the Romans is to be found in the writing 
of the authors under the empire. It appears to 
have been taught in the schools. Titus and 
Julius Caesar were said to be skilled in shorthand. 
Cicero’s freedman, Tiro, is regarded as the author 
of this system of shorthand. 


By the tenth century all acquaintance with 
the shorthand systems of Greece and Rome had 
faded completely away. The art began to revive 
in the seventeenth century. England is the 
birthplace of modern shorthand. 


The first systems were a, b, ¢ systems. In 1588 
Timothy Bright published “An Art of Shorte, 
Swifte, and Secrete Writing by Character.” This 
was the beginning for modern shorthand. Pepys 
Diary is written in Shelton’s “System of Tachy- 
graphy” published in 1641. 

There were numerous systems published be- 
tween Willis, 1627, and Pitman, 1837, but only 
seven of these were phonetic. Others were a, b, ¢ 
systems. Each author seems to have based his 
system on some other systems, making improve- 
ments. 

In 1876 Samuel Taylor published “An Essay 
Intended to Establish a Standard for a Universal 
System of Shorthand.” This did more to estab- 
lish shorthand in England than any other system. 
The system was short and simple in construction. 


Isaac Pitman in 1837 published “Phonog- 
raphy” which was constructed on a purely pho- 
netic basis. Since then most systems have been 
phonetic. An enumeration in 1894 showed that 
95 per cent of British newspaper reporters used 
Pitman’s system. 

In Germany, Gabelsberger and Stolze systems 
are used according to location. In France 
Provost-Delauney and Duploye are used. 


Expert shorthand writing has been recog- 
nized in some states as a profession. The history 
of shorthand in the United States for the last 30 
years is closely tied up with the history of Gregg 
Shorthand." 

John Robert Gregg of Liverpool, England, 
began the study of shorthand at the early age of 
ten.4 He worked out a system of his own with 
no idea of publishing it. His employer became 
interested and with his aid, Gregg published 
“Script Phonography” in 1888 which was soon 
followed by “Light-Line Phonography.” He 
came to Boston in 1893 and started a class at the 
Industrial Institute. In 1895 he went to Chicago. 


‘Henry W. Roby, The Story of the Invention of the Typewriter, George Banta Publishing Company, Menasha, Wisconsin, 1925. 


“Britannica Encyclopedia. 
aI bid. 


“John R. Gregg, The Story of Gregg Shorthand, The Gregg Publishing Company, Chicago, 1913. 
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Orton Beach Goes to Morse College 








Orton Beach 


Beginning with the opening of the fall term, 
Orton E. Beach assumed his new duties as head 
of the secretarial science department of Morse 
College, Hartford, Connecticut. He was formerly 
head of the commercial department of the High 
School at Lowell, Massachusetts. Morse College, 
with which he is now connected, is one of the 
oldest and best known in New England. It was 
founded in 1860 by Bryant and Stratton. 

Mr. Beach formerly conducted methods 
courses in Boston University and in the State 
Normal School, Plymouth, New Hampshire. He 
has conducted various other courses in summer 
institutes. In his new work he will do some teach- 
ing in the normal commercial department. 

* - * 
New England Commercial Teachers Meeting 
in November 


R. K. Stanley, President of the New England 
High School Commercial Teachers Association, 
announces that the thirty-first annual meeting 
will be held on November 4 in the buildings of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts. Mr. Stanley is head of 
the commercial department in Weaver High 
School, Hartford, Connecticut. 

Other officers of the association are: First 
Vice-President, Harold Cowan, High School, 
Dedham, Mass.; Second Vice-President, Vera I. 
Leland, Senior High School, Everett, Mass.; 
Secretary, W. O. Holden, Senior High School, 
Pawtucket, R. I.; Treasurer, Joseph Cantalupi, 
Senior High School, Everett, Mass. 





Teaching Typewriting 
(Continued from page 59) 


technique may be developed through the devel- 
opment and strengthening of correct habits, so 
that a student will not reach a typing plateau 
because of the ineticiency on the part of the 
teacher. 


TYPEWRITING PLATEAUS 


There are many reasons for typewriting pla- 
teaus, all of which are no doubt familiar to type- 
writing teachers. It is not necessary to enumerate 
the various causes of these plateaus or the reme- 
dies for the correction of them, but I should like 
to tell you what we do to tide students over those 
occurring most frequently. At times plateaus 
make their appearance by slumps in interest or 
attention, the causes of which are many. When 
we discover a student more or less at a standstill, 
we have that student do individual work for the 
instructor or the college office. Typing envelopes, 
making card indexes, writing letters that will 
actually be mailed, even requesting a student to 
make copies of lessons for display purposes often 
creates just the interest necessary to enable the 
student to continue his own work with enthusi- 
asm. He can then return to his own typing with 
a greater insight into the value of the skill he is 
learning. 


We aim to make our course practical—one 
that permits the students to learn to type in the 
way in which they will eventually use typing. 
As much actual office work is given as is possible. 
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A Message from the President of the National Commercial 


Teachers’ Federation 


Schools are beginning another year’s work, 
and many changes are being made. We are living 
through thrilling and dangerous days—A New 
Deal is in the making. Some are saying that 
education has failed, in that traditional education 
has narrowed the individual and his interests to 
a minimum of human experience. Socially, the 
results have been dire. This year’s program of 
the National Commercial Teachers’ Federation 
centers around the general theme—“Planning for 
the Future in Education for Business.” The eco- 
nomic and social aspects of education for business 
are integral parts of each sectional program—a 
complete copy of which will appear in the pages 
of this magazine in an early issue. 

We are meeting this year in Cincinnati, that 
lovely city on the Ohio River. The Netherland 
Plaza Hotel will be our meeting place, with ac- 
commodations at nominal prices for all. 

Plans for our thirty-ninth annual convention 
are rapidly taking shape. 

The physical set-up of meetings has been 
changed this year so that more time is available 
for sectional programs. The local committee is 
featuring many novel innovations for the enter- 
tainment of those who attend. The following is 
a brief outline of the program: 


WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 27 


2:00 Pp. M.—Registration 
8:00 p. M.—Reception. 


Tuurspay, DECEMBER 28 


9:30 to 11:00 a. M.—General Federation Meet- 
ing. 

11:15 to 12:30 and 2:00 to 4:00 Pp. Mai—Meet- 
ings of the Public and Private Schools Depart- 
ments. 

Fripay, DECEMBER 29 


g:00 to 11:00 a. M.—General Federation 
Breakfast and Business Meeting. 

I1:15 to 12:30 and 2:00 to 4:00—Meetings of 
Shorthand and Typewriting, Business, College 
Instructors’, Stenotype and Penmanship Round 
Tables. 


6:30 p. M.—Federation Banquet. 


On April 15, 1933, at the annual meeting of 
the E. C. T. A. in Washington, D. C., there was 
organized a National Council of Business Educa- 
tion, whose purpose will be the formation of 
national policies concerning education for busi- 
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The New Netherland Plaza hotel has been selected 
as convention headquarters. It is one of the most 


beautiful hotels in the world. Every convenience 


is provided. Rooms may be secured as low as $3 a 
day single, $4.50 double with one bed and $5.00 
double with twin beds 


The rates for the banquet and breakfast will also 

be lower than for several years past. It is thought 

that the banquet may be served for $2 and the 

breakfast for 75 cents. Members should write 

directly to the hotel management for room reser- 

vations 

ness. ‘The officers of this organization were 
requested to contact all other business education 
associations so that there may be a fully repre- 
sentative meeting at the next meeting of this 
National Council at the December meeting of the 
National Commercial Teachers’ Federation in 
Cincinnati, Ohio, December 27-29. 

As this new school year begins, I have renewed 
faith in commercial education and commercial 
educators—a new day is before us. I have every 
reason to hope that every commercial teacher 
will seriously accept the challenge and join the 
procession to Cincinnati on December 27-29 to 
attend the 36th annual meeting of the National 
Commercial Teachers’ Federation. Send your 
application and $2.00 membership fee to the sec- 
retary: Mr. Bruce Gates, Waterloo, Iowa. I sug- 
gest that you make your hotel reservation early. 
—Eleanor Skimin, Northern High School, Detroit, 
Michigan; President, National Commercial Teach- 
ers Federation. 
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Proposal for National Council 


For many years there have been suggestions 
for a National Council of Business Education. 
Action to form a council was finally crystalized at 
an unofficial organization meeting at the Eastern 
Commercial Teachers Association convention in 
Washington in April, 1933. At that convention 
there were five of the most important commercial 
education associations unofficially represented. 


Since the first unofficial meeting in Washing- 
ton, many associations have appointed official 
representatives to meet at an organization meet- 
ing in Cincinnati during the Christmas holidays 
in 1933. The temporary chairman of the meeting 
is Dr. E. J. McNamara, Principal of The High 
School of Commerce, New York City. The tem- 
porary secretary is Miss Eleanor Skimin, North- 
ern High School, Detroit, Michigan. The meeting 
will be held simultaneously with the National 
Commercial Teachers Federation. More informa- 
tion can be obtained from Dr. E. J. McNamara. 








Visual Aid in Teaching 
(Continued from page 79) 


and to use such materials and devices that will 
clarify and clinch the point involved, or that will 
develop the action desired. One problem of the 
typewriting teacher is to stimulate the develop- 
ment of the experience of correct stroking tech- 
nique, of definitely kinaesthetic images of finger 
movements. Teacher demonstrations can, of 
course, do this with a fair degree of success, but 
when such demonstration is supplemented with 
the desired techniques clearly shown on the mov- 
ing picture screen, the visual image of such action 
is made plain, and the experience of the feel of 
typewriting takes definite form.—Ethel H. Wood, 
State College of Washington, Pullman, Washing- 
ton, and Eleanor Skimin, Northern High School, 
Detroit, Michigan. 





Typewriting Film 


Teachers who are interested in the film, 
entitled “Teaching Beginners HOW to 
Typewrite,” should write to School of 
Business Administration, State College 
of Washington, Pullman, Washington. 
The price is $22.50 for one reel of W. S. 
C. 16mm film. 
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Alpha lota Sorority 


The National Convention of Alpha Iota busi- 
ness sorority will meet in South Bend, Indiana, 
on October 12-15. Headquarters are at the Oliver 
Hotel. 

Mrs. Elsie M. Fenton, the national president, 
announces that a very comprehensive program 
has been prepared. All speeches will be limited 
to fifteen minutes. 

Alpha Iota Sorority has active chapters in 
sixty-three leading business training schools and 
twenty-eight alumnae chapters. The organization 
is growing rapidly. 

. 


Winners of Portable Typewriters 


In 1932, E. E. Grunwald, Superintendent of 
Schools, Sturgis, South Dakota, published a series 
of typewriting tests. These were used in many 
schools during the past year. 


In the spring of 1933, Mr. Grunwald awarded 
portable typewriters to students making the best 
scores on his tests. Betty Whitebread of Russell, 
Kansas, won a portable typewriter for the first 
prize in the first-year class. Her speed was 
seventy-two words a minute with ten errors. 
Alice Bartels of Winner, South Dakota, won a 
typewriter in the second-year class with a speed 
of seventy-nine words a minute with six errors. 


N.R. A. Code for Private Schools 


Representatives of private schools recently 
met in Washington, D. C., to formulate a code 
under the N.R.A. for the guidance of private 
business schools. Personal representatives of 
schools from Boston to St. Paul were present at 
the meeting. Schools in other parts of the country 
submitted proxies. H. E. V. Porter of Jamestown 
Business College,- Jamestown, New York, was 
chosen chairman of the meeting. Model codes 
and recommended provisions were submitted by 
correspondence from various parts of the United 
States. After four days of intensive work, the 
code was submitted to the authorities on August 
28. 

After the code was completed, the following 
two permanent committees were elected: Fair- 
Trade Practice Committee—E. M. Hull, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; E. S. Donoho, Baltimore, Md., H. 
M. Rasley, Boston, Mass.; F. J. Miller, Tiffin, 
Ohio; J. H. Seeley, Scranton, Pa.; Thomas G. 
O’Brien, New York City. Labor Code Commit- 
tee—T. B. Cain, Clarksburg, W. Va.; D. D. 
Miller, Cincinnati, Ohio; V. E. Jernigan, Rich- 
mond, Va.; J. T. Thompson, Steubenville, Ohio; 
Sylvan E. Hess, St. Paul, Minn.; H. E. V. Porter, 
Jamestown, N. Y. 
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Notebooks for General Business Training 


IN some courses or curricula, 
notebooks are sometimes considered a 
necessary evil. The course of study 
suggests a notebook, and one must be 
kept regardless of mechanics or tech- 
nique. Since general business training 
is usually the first strictly commercial 
subject taken by the commercial 
student and since its contents are 
more or less new, or at least presented 
in a new form, the notebook may be a 
burden to the student in his new 
undertaking. 

If the notebook is to be used in 
general business training, it should 
serve as a means of gathering supple- 
mentary material procurable in the 
classroom, library, and home. It should correlate 
highly with class discussions and assigned work, 
plus textbook material. 

Now that we know the relationship the ncte- 
book should bear to the course, just how are we to 
make it serve in that capacity? The material 
for which we are seeking should be such that it 
will, after being discovered, (1) enlighten and 
clarify the problems found in any one particular 
unit of work, (2) require little time for as- 
sembling, and (3) broaden the scope of the course 
into everyday things. 

The general business training notebook 
should be divided into as many sections as the 
book is divided into units. Vocabulary words and 
definitions, fact sheets, diagrams, articles, charts, 
pamphlets, and pictures will provide material for 
the book. Perhaps the first assignment for a unit 
of work should be a general studying or overview 
of the entire unit and a list of difficult words with 
their definitions as assigned written home work. 
Most textbooks now have a glossary which is 
valuable in obtaining definitions. If the difficult 
words are placed with each unit of work for the 
convenience of the student, they should be studied 
carefully. These difficult words should be dis- 
cussed in class; papers should be checked to see 
if each student has discovered a list of such words. 
Here is where the first notebook assignment 
should begin. This list of words should be copied 
in ink into the notebook. After several such 
assignments, it is foolish to have them done on 
rough paper and then copied, so the vocabulary 
assignments are completed in the notebooks and 
discussed from there. 

Fact sheets may or may not be desirable, 
depending upon the benefit the student may 
derive from them. However, let us assume that 
they are used. The second assignment for home 
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work to be used in class and for the 
notebook should be a list of facts. 
These facts are declarative statements 
in the student’s own words of inter- 
esting bits of book information. At 
first these may be written in rough 
form and then copied into the note- 
book; later, directly into the notebook. 
This assignment summarizes for the 
student in his own words the essential 
points of the unit. 

Diagrams and charts as illustra- 
tions by the teacher may be copied 
into the notebook. This may be vol- 
untary on the part of the student, but 
if this work is demanded by the teach- 
er, it will bring better response. This 
often results in voluntary seeking for charts 
relative to class discussions. 


Pamphlets, articles, and pictures consist of 
the most interesting part of the notebook. These 
should be relative to the class discussion, and 
the student shold have an understanding as to 
just what he is expected to get. Let us take the 
example of the Travel Unit. Almost every mag- 
azine, newspaper, or bulletin has pictures re- 
garding historic places of interest for the traveler. 
An interesting unit can be built up entirely of 
pictures, pamphlets, and articles by having the 
student illustrate the four “ways” of travel (air- 
way, highway, waterway, and railway), showing 
their progress from early origin to twentieth 
century completeness. To illustrate highways, 
the picture of a man walking would depict the 
first need for a path or road, a rude pushcart 
might be next, evolving into an animal-drawn 
cart and then to the bicycle, wagon, automobile, 
moving vans, and huge transcontinental buses. 


Literature may be procured in the form of 
maps, time-tables, charts, and booklets by 
writing to companies and chambers of commerce. 
This work should be strictly supervised by the 
teacher and planned out in committees so that 
students do not write to the same company 
asking for the same literature. 


The problem of providing magazines and 
papers for those students who do not subscribe 
for any at home may be simplified by asking 
students to bring copies of old newspapers and 
magazines to class. These should be made 
available to those students who do not subscribe 
for them. The school librarian is usually willing 
to allow the students to look through the old 
booklets in the library and clip articles or pic- 


(Concluded on page 90) 
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New orders are pouring in every day. Teachers are finding 
in the new QOTH CENTURY TYPEWRITING a text which 
stands head and shoulders above all other books in new 
ideas, logical construction, and effective presentation. Here 
is a book with which you can make a maximum amount of 
progress in a minimum amount of time. Available in one-year 
and two-year volumes. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 


Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco 
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Arkansas Education Association 


Arkansas Valley Commercial Teachers Association 


Colorado Education Association 


Connecticut State Teachers Association 


Delaware Teachers Association 


Eastern Commercial Teachers Association................. 

Idaho Education Association— 
District No. 1 
District No. 2 
District No. 3 
District No. 4 
District No. 5 
District No. 6 


Illinois High School Commercial Teachers Association 


Illinois State Commercial Teachers Association 


Indiana State Teachers Association 


Iowa State Teachers Association— 


Maine Teachers Association 


Maryland State Teachers Association 


Michigan Education Association— 
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November 16-18, 1933 
September 30, 1933 


November 2-4, 1933 
November 2-4, 1933 
November 2-4, 1933 


October 26, 1933 
November 10-11, 1933 
March 28-31, 1934 


October 6, 1933 
October 5-6, 1933 
October 27-28, 1933 
October 27-28, 1933 
October 13-14, 1933 
October 21-22, 1933 
November 24-25, 1933 


November 24, 1933 
November 17, 1933 
October 19-20, 1933 


September 29-30, 1933 
October 12-13, 1933 
October 12-13, 1933 
October 13-14, 1933 
November 1-4, 1933 


November 3-4, 1933 
November 3-4, 1933 
November 3-4, 1933 
November 3-4, 1933 
November 3-4, 1933 
November 3-4, 1933 


October 26-27, 1933 


October 20-21, 1933 


October 27-28, 1933 
October 20-21, 1933 
October 20-21, 1933 
October 27-28, 1933 
October 6-7, 1933 

October 13-14, 1933 
October 6-7, 1933 

October 13-14, 1933 


October 12-14, 1933 
October 12-14, 1933 
October 19-21, 1933 
October 19-21, 1933 
October 19-21, 1933 
October 19-21, 1933 
October 26-27, 1933 
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Missouri State Teachers Association— 


nc ch eh eedainniad nies ee bi wawaen PT Oe October 12-13, 1933 
ce ie Mains oe RM, |, SM w ds ds Sit oui ARES Warrensburg.......... October 12-13, 1933 
I cece ita as Mads son Cen Wea Sn ease oie de eS ae October 12-13, 1933 
SE, SO ey Wo eee ee Springfield............ October 19-20, 1933 
iit Ra A ee eee ne teen ae eee oT errs October 19-20, 1933 
rc icthphbisiecandaaanatiee ts ave nevithen Cape Girardeau....... October 19-20, 1933 
WE Corn ech Tins y Decl eee eka eicins  ereie Pea mans cctaeke November 8-10, 1933 
Montana Education Association...................eecee0- ee October 26-28, 1933 
Havre................| October 26-28, 1933 
Serer October 26-28, 1933 
National Commercial Teachers Federation................. Cincinnati, Ohio....... December 27-29, 1933 
National Education Association.................0...se008 Philadelphia, Pa....... June 30-July 6, 1934 
Department of Superintendence.....................- Cleveland, Ohio....... Feb. 24—March 1, 1934 


Nebraska State Teachers Association— 
Lincoln...............| October 25-28, 1933 


re October 25-28, 1933 
Fae October 25-28, 1933 
Grand Island......... October 25-28, 1933 
i. ae October 25-28, 1933 
Scottsbluff............ October 25-28, 1933 
New England High School Commercial Teachers Association] Cambridge, Mass...... November 4, 1933 
New Hampshire State Teachers Association................ eee re October 12-14, 1933 
New Jersey State Teachers Association.................... Aiea Chay. . 5.0085 November 10-14, 1933 
New Mexico Educational Association..................... Albuquerque.......... November 2-4, 1933 


Commercial Education Association of New York and Vicinity} New York City.......| November 4, 1933 


New York State Teachers Association— 


Ep atins ckakaateandadid entids ewe annua ee October 5-6, 1933 
ER ilnstekcnusctesd nhc wnees ee wae eee OTe ere October 6, 1933 
Ph ciiciahhs tnkhanbeadeeienlvebetene seen Binghamton.......... October 6-7, 1933 
PE tinckiscitehsweesheende site canekeeuseekate ee October 20, 1933 
CA sksdnkgiwisn casas aeecenca datas ewanenl bahia énncdek anda October 19-20, 1933 
ph ad iin all lca at oa a + Seer October 27, 1933 
IIIS SS sd 205s sss saeg anion suman toeeseren ee PE eee November 3-4, 1933 
Mo oc SPE ds SS Roe Ma ode dee eC ane RE eee November 3-4, 1933 
North Dakota Education Association. .................00. re aCe November 2-4, 1933 
Ohio Education Association— 
SII Narrow ira a dad nian kd dwleniiouws wee eee October 27-28, 1933 
eS geht as ook n ateae NL Ki RR eee ae i eiceihsh ws ne ee October 27-28, 1933 
EIEN cso Gas orcisawdas se sine 6 gta aos adic ae IE, 5s ipvcaaes October 27-28, 1933 
NS <énacbiecncicaneh tide ebekeubeneconta est wienndnkseme October 27-28, 1933 
I a ca eerehs pe Ga aati Aiea dae ee October 27-28, 1933 
Keene heitadnrenerd sake neegeneoth san tuea SS October 27-28, 1933 
Nn aa ht ene ete te Gita s od Goalies atts coor ee rer re December 27-29, 1933 
Oklahoma Education Association— 
EE Ee ae ae eee SR reer emer October 26-28, 1933 
SSR ere rr yee ere ae eA ee eee POR err October 26-28, 1933 
NN oo nas cn hoa daaewese tb euse ermunk aula er ee October 26-28, 1933 
I Sic Mid SD oh igh eee Seek ae oe eee October 26-28, 1933 
SII 5 ox 5. cohabit. adie dys tenets an ses, ete ee NS ee November 23-24, 1933 
SIN Sco. pies ote Sue ave he aie ea i ee =e EE PCE: October 26-28, 1933 
EE che evn Nok cece bog hde eaves eet eons tue ee October 26-28, 1933 
PE csinenndsddabac#ahavesesed dienes tenuate ee October 12-14, 1933 
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Oregon State Teachers Association..............0cecee cues PS Saswadedmens December 27-29, 1933 
Pennsylvania State Education Association— 

ersten oe Sic aan msec cmedd xs sew anaes Meweastle...........0 October 28, 1933 

iC Ai jribneknesséavekedeeteukendssteees ata PONE. cocsccccens October 6-7, 1933 

EE ade Aiea. toic vai auarsiv case ek PF Wate R AGE vale 0 aie aies LGtk FIAVER.. ......-0. October 12-13, 1933 

I slabs. 6 Are pw irdlathSiaus alt Gaede Bae Sa wae rn October 13-14, 1933 

Te SAE cies so wikia wins Sar tamalt waa mais ea eae ere October 20-21, 1933 

PEA ckxskaeeceicehiesdededttisecenenisens East Stroudsburg...... March 9-10, 1934 

tlt in rethceneeebbebhouebetnsend is Philadelphia.......... March 14-17, 1934 

NG cia hot acicannnanebemadind edhe tit saied OO eS April 6-7, 1934 

SY ts, haha Sess ior pr ies Soleo desig soa tei Wha, SreSne eke Si Philadelphia.......... December 27-29, 1933 
Rhode Island Institute of Instruction...................6. Provideace.. ..........- October 26-28, 1933 


eG TOMS... esi ssces November 26-29, 1933 


Southern Commercial Teachers Association Birmingham, Ala......| Nov. 30-Dec. 2, 1933 
Nov. 30—Dec. 2, 1933 


October 13-14, 1933 


Texas State Teachers Association.............scccccccccee 


October 26-28, 1933 





Vermont State Teachers Association...............-0ee00- re October 12-14, 1933 
Virginia State Education Association................0-000:- Richmond............ Nov. 28-Dec. 2, 1933 
West Virginia State Education Association................. Wheeling............. October 25-28, 1933 
Wisconsin Teachers Association— 
Ne he Sead calinlicts, a ariaceeises aye aia vias ae ee April 22, 1934 
ehh cankinenekcherket Ge ibas abdenadns err October 5-6, 1933 
RE SE TS Oem eniey PR NOSKEN mn NrMEne nein bene = SS eer October 6, 1933 
I hha cho othe aces Bane S ane ii ata eae ee Seer October 12-13, 1933 
EARS T ogee ne Cor Re Me ey ery mney ene MN ioc cone se oes 
ere ae ac a ane a SA Naty hei ei cae La Crosse.............]| October 12-13, 1933 
neds Sirs liga ics sacl Tte ogre elas we esa thks eI Milwaukee............ November 2-4, 1933 
Wyoming Education Association— 
arta er era os ag sae wa cae bas eee rrr October 13-14, 1933 
errs hee ir se al oe Sas phy wae Gillette...............] October 19-20, 1933 
A Feast ors al a canary ee ainsi aaa ROCCO ee October 6-7, 1933 
ER ACRES SI SSE Rai hese ee irene RE IR 5 ccssnn's,c.c.0 205 October 20, 1933 
 PithGh cusunhiisedeuaenseeka shakes tabedsaais Rock Springs......... November 2-4, 1933 














Notebooks 
(Continued from page 86) 


tures. While the student is searching for these 
things, he actually familiarizes himself with 
world-wide advertising, world-wide companies, 
and even reads through interesting articles to 
determine their value for notebook work. 

The teacher’s part in the notebook is large. 
The first day of notebook work should be done 
in the classroom under the direction of the 
teacher. Ink, pens, paste, paper, scissors, and 
rulers must be provided for all. Students should 
be encouraged to work after school in the 
teacher’s room on their notebooks. As each unit 


or two units is completed, the teacher should 
examine the notebooks in class, allowing the 
students to continue work on their books. This 
provides supervised study and gives the teacher 
a chance to criticize the book when the student 
can benefit. Perhaps a point system marking or 
a grade will encourage the workers. 


If the work on the book is spread out evenly 
over the space of the unit and not done as one 
large assignment, it will encourage the student 
to leaf through modern literature casually seek- 
ing notebook material and incidentally increasing 
his knowledge of modern publications.—/. K. 
Stoner, Parnassus Jr. High School, New Kenstng- 
ton, Pa. 
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Syllabus in Curriculum and Methods in 
Junior Business Training. By Benjamin R. 
Haynes. A bound 55-page mimeographed book 
pertaining to principles, problems, and methods of 
teaching junior business training. For information 
write Benjamin R. Haynes, University of Southern 
— School of Education, Los Angeles, Cali- 
ornia. 


A Survey of Needs and Trends in Book- 
keeping. Monograph 19. The results of a ques- 
tionnaire published in THE BALANCE SHEET in 
December, 1932. The study gives an analysis of 
replies from more than 500 teachers. Single copies 
free to interested teachers. South-Western Pub- 
lishing Company, Cincinnati, New York, Chicago, 
San Francisco. 


Selected Motion Pictures, Silent and Sound. 
A catalogue of motion picture films for educational 
and entertainment purposes. The Y.M.C.A. 
Motion Picture Bureau, 347 Madison Avenue, New 
York, or 19 South LaSalle Street, Chicago. 


Causes of Commercial Bankruptcies. A 
study of the causes of bankruptcies by William O. 
Douglas of Yale University and W. C. Plummer of 
the U. S. Department of Commerce. Domestic 
Commerce Series No. 69. Price 10 cents. Super- 
intendent of Documents, Washington, D. C. 


Aims and Desired Outcomes of Typewriting 
Instruction in California Secondary Schools. 
State of California Department of Education Bulle- 
tin No. 8, July, 1933. A study completed under the 
leadership of Ira W. Kibby, Chief, Bureau of Busi- 
ness Education, California State Department of 
Education. 


Educational Influences of the Typewriter 
in the Elementary School Classroom. A digest 
of an experimental study through the cooperation 
of 400 teachers and almost 15,000 pupils. Type- 
writer Educational Research Bureau, 230 Park 
Avenue, New York. 


REVIEW or NEW 
LITERATURE 


This page is reserved for a brief review of new 
contributions to commercial education. 
literature should be submitted to the editor. 


New 


The Commercial Curriculum. Monograph 
20. A reprint of articles on commercial curriculum 
construction which appeared in THE BALANCE 
SHEET in the issues of February, March, April, and 
May, 1933. South-Western Publishing Company, 
Cincinnati, New York, Chicago, San Francisco. 


The Typist’s Reference Manual. A 36-page 
printed book that will serve as a quick reference 
for students and typists. Inquire, Noble D. Morri- 
son, Louisiana State Normal College, Natchitoches, 
Louisiana. 


Teaching Beginners How to Typewrite. A 
new motion picture film prepared by Ethel H. Wood, 
State College, Pullman, Washington, and Eleanor 
Skimin, Northern High School, Detroit, Michigan. 
This is one of the first steps to apply visual eduta- 
tion in typewriting through the use of motion pic- 
tures. Price, $22.50 for one reel of W. S. C. 16 mm 
film. Write to School of Business Administration, 
State College of Washington, Pullman, Washington. 


A Follow-up Study of Commercial Gradu- 
ates. This survey covers a study of 597 commercial 
graduates of Michigan state teachers colleges who 
completed their courses in the years 1918-1932. A 
summary of the findings can be obtained by writing 
to the School of Education, University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


Challenges to Commercial Education. Mon- 
ograph 21. A reprint of the editorials which ap- 
peared in THE BALANCE SHEET during the school 
year of 1932-1933. South-Western Publishing Com- 
pany, Cincinnati, New York, Chicago, San Fran- 
cisco. 


Courses of Study in Bookkeeping. A very 
comprehensive course of study has been prepared 
for the bookkeeping course in the public schools of 
Louisville, Kentucky. It was prepared under the 
supervision of Mrs. Marguerite D. Fowler, Director 
of Commercial Education, Louisville. Each unit is 
outlined on the basis of (a) detailed objectives and 
(b) activities and content. Interested teachers 
should inquire of Mrs. Marguerite D. Fowler, 
Board of Education, Louisville, Kentucky. 
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NOTE: This special page was started in the September, 1933, issue of THE BALANCE 
SHEET. These listings are provided as a service to commercial teachers to let them 
know where and at what price they can obtain new literature of general interest. 
Teachers are encouraged to submit outstanding literature to the Editor of THE 
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GIVE YOUR STUDENTS THE BACKGROUND 


















































THEY WILL NEED WHEN 
THEY LEAVE SCHOOL 





























FUNDAMENTALS OF OFFICE PRACTICE 


by Loso and Hamilton 


is designed for a finishing course — a course to take care 
of the transition from the classroom to the office position. 
This comprehensive course covers office practice, office 
routine, office machines, and office ethics. It is valuable 
for schools regardless of whether or not they are com- 


pletely equipped with office machines. 

Available with a workbook and a teachers’ manual. 
_ 
South-Western Publishing Co. 
(Specialists in Business Education) 


Cincinnati - New York - Chicago - San Francisco 
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Close Kin 


A man came into the store with a very small dog 
under his arm. An Irishman was standing near and 
after a few moments of close observation he asked the 
stranger what breed his dog was. The man replied that 
he was a cross between an ape and an Irishman. 
“Faith, then,” replied Pat, “he is kin to both of us.” 

s is o 


Crisp Decision 


New Maid: “How do I announce dinner? 
say ‘Dinner is ready’ or ‘Dinner is served’?” 

Mistress: “If it is like it was yesterday, just say 
‘Dinner is burnt.’ ” 


Do I 


Cruel Woman 


“So Ethel returned your engagement ring?” 

“Yes, she mailed it to me and had the nerve to 
paste a label on the outside ot the package—‘Glass, 
handle with care’.” 

e 


Up to Date 


Parson: You love to go to Sunday-school, don’t you, 


Robert? 
Bobby: Yes, sir. 
Parson: What do you expect to learn today? 
Bobby: The date of the picnic.—Boston Transcript. 


e . 
The Attic Empty 


Visitor: Can you tell me if Bill Jones is up in his 
room? ; 
Frosh: Sorry, there’s nobody home in the top story. 


Visitor: Oh, excuse me. I’ll ask someone else. 


Dumbbells 


A New Yorker was examining an applicant for the 
job of bookkeeper. 
“Of course, you understand double entry?” he said. 
“Sure,” said the applicant. “The last place I had 
I kept triple entry—one set for the boss, showing the 
real profits; a second set for the shareholders, showing 
no profits; and a third set for the income tax people, 
showing a loss.” 
7 


Poor Polly ! 


Father: “So the teacher heard you using a bad 
word and punished you.” 
_ Tommy: “Yes, and she asked me where I learned 
Ng 

Father: “What did you tell her?” 

Tommy: “I didn’t want to give you away, Dad, 
so I blamed it on the parrot.” 


CHUCKLES — 
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Laugh and the 
world laughs 
with you.” 








Tit for Tat 


“Would you like some bread and butter, Sammy?”’ 

“io.” 

“No, what?” 

“You shouldn’t say ‘what,’ auntie; you should say, 
‘I beg your pardon.’ ” 


A Fair Question 
Father: “And that, son, is the story of your daddy 
and the Great War.” 
Son: “Yes, daddy, but what did they need all the 
other soldiers for?” 
wo 


Guesswork 
Father: “Why were you kept in at school?” 
Son: “I didn’t know where the Azores were.” . 
Father: “In the future, just remember where you 
put things.” 
os 


The Cat’s Pa 


“Ah,” she sighed, “I shall never hear his footsteps 
again; the step I have listened for with eager ears as 
he came through the garden gate; the step that has so 
often thrilled my soul as I heard it on the front porch. 
Never, never again!” 

“Has he left you?” asked the sympathetic friend. 

“No,” replied the mainden, “he has taken to wear- 
ing rubber heels!”’ 

a 


‘Tis A Tough Life 


“Say Bill, if you had five bucks in your pocket, 
what would you think?” 
Bill: “I’d think I had somebody else’s pants on.” 


* - - 
Revealed 


‘Ah, my dear young lady!” exclaimed the attendant 
at the awesome entrance of a silken-hung room. “You 
wish to consult Madame Maharajah, the great mystic 
of the Orient?” 

“Yep,” replied the caller. “Tell her that her kid 
sister’s here and ma wants she should get a couple 
pounds of liverwirst on her way home.” 

e * . 


Asking Too Much 


An old negro preacher did the honors, and the 
candidate for baptism was a coal black negro woman. 
The preacher led his victim far out into the stream 
where she could be thoroughly immersed and at the 
auspicious moment he cried in a loud voice: 

“Be stiddy, sistah, be stiddy, an’ you'll come up 
whitah dan snow.” 

“Oh, parson,” she exclaimed, “Dat’s askin’ too 
much; a cream color’ll do.” 








the BALANCE SHEET 


IMPLIFIED 


BALANCE SHEET APPROACH 


McKinsey’s 
Bookkeeping and 


Accounting 


Revised - Third Edition 


McKINSEY’S BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNT- 


ING still leads the way as the most popular balance 





sheet approach text in the secondary field. If you want to see the 
balance sheet approach in its most simple and logical form, see the 
new third edition. It is divided into logical chapters with three types 


of problems and with a wide range of optional practice material. 


Available for single or double periods. 
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WANTED 










Address Replies to 


No.e---0000°"" ¢ SHEET 


Gore of Te BAAN ma 0. 
-903 Fourth 


901- 









POSITIONS WANTED 


Young college man with B. S. degree in business, 
life high school teachers’ certificate, and special com- 
mercial certificate wishes a position as teacher or 
teacher-solicitor. Four years’ teaching experience, four 

years’ office experience, and four years’ sales experience. 
Will consider buying interest in school after first year. 
Address, No. 40. 





A woman with several years’ experience teaching 
Gregg shorthand and allied subjects wants a position in 
an old-established business school. Address, No. 41. 





Young man with state certificate wishes to locate 
with a good commercial school. First-class experience. 
eg = man. Will work for small salary. Address, 

o. 42. 





Experienced teacher of Stenotypy and Gregg short- 
hand. Able to take charge of stenographic department. 
Address, No. 43. 





Man with twenty years’ experience in business college 
work. Has college and business college degrees. Will 
consider investing in school. Address, No. 44. 





Man of mature teaching and administrative experi- 
ence seeks connection with an A-1 business school, pre- 
paratory school, junior or senior college. Holder of 
college degrees from standard institutions. Prepared to 
teach business administrative and some college subjects. 
Willing to purchase a school on contract basis only. 
Salary in conformity to the times. Credentials as to 
ability, character, and habits will disclose real merit. 
Address, No. 45. 





Experienced schoolman desires position as manager 
or assistant manager. Would consider the leasing of a 
good school. Can begin at any time. Address, No. 46. 





A man with twenty-five years’ experience in teaching 
all commercial subjects, including 20th Century Ac- 
counting and Gregg shorthand, is looking for a position 
in a business school in the East. Has done business 
school advertising with good results. Good penman and 
can teach the subject successfully. Any reasonabie 
salary. Address, No. 47. 





Commercial instructor with teaching and office expe- 
rience. Knows the work, knows what the student needs 
to know, and gets results in the classroom. Master pen- 
man. Available October 1. Will accept any reasonable 
offer. Address, No. 48 





Man with twelve years’ experience conducting own 
commercial school desires position in the South. Teaches 
all subjects including Gregg shorthand and higher ac- 
counting. Wide practical experience as public account- 
ant and income tax accountant. Holds A. B. degree. Has 
oy personality—tactful and enthusiastic. Address, 





Man would like teaching position, preferably in pub- 
lic school. Has four M. A. degrees— graduate of Zanerian 
School of Penmanship and Gregg School. Experience in 
some of the largest high schools in the United States. 
Will accept part-time work. Address, No. 51. 


TEACHERS 
POSITIONS 
SCHOOLS FOR SALE 
SCHOOLS TO BUY 


WANTED: Teaching or managerial ition of Gregg 
shorthand department by experienced lady. Has secre- 
tarial diploma; can teach 20th Century Bookkeeping. 
A-1 references. Address, No. 49. 





Schoolman of twenty years’ experience seeks connec- 
tion with a good business school. Good penman, expe- 
rienced manager. Can handle any department of busi- 
ness college work. Can make change on short notice. 
Address, No. 54 





Man with seven years’ teaching and managerial expe- 
rience wishes position. Has degrees in law and business 
administration. Will perform all legal work for the 
school. Can teach any system of bookkeeping and most 
systems o1 advanced accounting. Will do some solicit- 
ing. Best of references. Address, No. 55. 





TEACHERS WANTED 


A partner-solicitor wanted by an experienced school- 
man who will put up equipment against the time of a 
producer. Give references and all details about yourself. 
Address, No. 52. 





WANTED: An experienced field man who can teach 
20th Century Accounting, College Edition; Gregg short- 
hand; typewriting; etc. We have a splendid opening for 
a “live wire.’’ Address, I. W. Pierson, Pierson Business 
College, Chicago, Illinois. 





Would like to have a good inside man as partner in 
a small but long-established business school. Invest- 
ment at present not necessary, but person must be well 
qualified. Address, J. D. Byers, Coffeyville, Kansas. 


WANTED: Teacher-solicitor. Half salary and com- 
mission on business secured. Splendid proposition. 
——-, Kansas City Secretarial School, Kansas City, 

ssouri. 





SCHOOLS FOR SALE 


For financial reasons, I will lease or sell a complete 
business college outfit—installed in new building and 
ready for operation. Equipment paid for; rent attractive. 
City of 40,000 on West coast. Address, No. 34. 





A chance to have your own school. A small invest- 
ment will secure an interest in a good school. A short- 
hand teacher desired. If you can solicit, that is an asset. 
= opportunity for a permanent position. Address, No. 





Desire to sell half interest in business college located 
in Southwestern city of more than 100,000 porn 
Good proposition for an experienced schoo an who 
can make a reasonable investment. Address, No. 36. 





FOR SALE: One-half interest in business school in 
Midwestern city of over 75,000 ————*. Practically 
no competition. School has no debts and has paid run- 
ning expenses the past two years. Enrollment this 
September 75 per cent better _— last year. Will sell 
to right man for one-half cash and balance monthly 
payments. Address, No. 53. 
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WANTED TO BUY ) 


An experienced teacher having Master’s degree wants 
to lease or buy a small business school. State price, 
terms, and amount of inventory. Address, No. 37. 


Will buy all or part interest in a good private school, N E ’ ( 


well located. Past records must show an av e daily 
enrollment of approximately one hundred students or 


more. Address, No. 38. 1933 PRINTING | 














Man thirty-two years of age wishes to buy a t or 
whole interest in a oy business college that will stand 
rigid investigation. Has M. A. degree in business admin- 
istration and several years’ business school experience. 
Address, No. 39. 


FUNDAMENTALS 
What's on the Next Page? OF AUDITING 


(Continued from page 54) 








by Sherwood and Hornberger 
other country, is a child too, the same as he, 


that his play instincts are the same, and that as 
he grows up is aware of the fact that human 
emotions are the same in one land as in another, 
that the one great occupation of all mankind is 





The latest printing contains 20 more 


to satisfy and gratify the ever-increasing human pages of text material and 32 addi- 
wants; if he can, through the early processes of 

his education, learn to be unselfish toward those tional pages in the workbook. New 
with whom he associates, the spirit of unselfish- 7 

ness will prevail in all lands and in all nations. problems are added in Chapters XI 


Wars and misunderstandings will disappear and 


a wholesome social and economic relationship and XIV, and a new project is added 


will develop that will make for peace and good- at the end of the text. The new 
will among the nations of the earth. 

Let us, then, teach the human aspects of this project involves the making of an 
and of all subjects, in all lands and in all nations, : : P 
so that our youth may grow up with a better audit, preparing working papers, and 
understanding, not only of productive commodi- ki 
ties, but of men and women. We are constantly making @ report. 
facing a new world. 

All through the ages people have been seeking The new, larger book has been re- 
some material security outside of themselves. It 
has not as yet been found because in the seeking duced in price from $3.60 to $3.20, 
there has always been a selfish motive in the ; ; 
safety or security desired. Great nations have subject to a school discount. Colleges 


arisen and have sought safety in mighty arma- 
ments, great men have sought safety in riches. 
Always some other nation or nations, man or 
men, alliances or combinations, have arisen that 
were stronger. No temporal power, no riches can 
boast of much antiquity. Neither men nor na- 
tions have found permanent peace or security in 
material power. In the final analysis the peace 


of men and the security of nations must come SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING 


that offer courses in auditing should 


see this new book immediately. 





from within themselves by a desire that justice COMPANY 
be done to all men. 

Education is no longer a luxury. It has be- (Specialists in Business Education) 
come a necessity for the doing of the work of the ; | 
world, and whether we regard it as cultural, Cincinnati New York | 
industrial, or commercial, it must be worthwhile, Chicago San Francisco 


it must contribute to the efficiency of men in 
their service to society. 

















A Challenge to High Schools 
in Rural Communities 
Bookkeeping and Accounting 


for Rural Schools, by M.E 


Studebaker opens up new possibilities 





ARMERS and small business owners, to be 
successful, must understand business principles. 
High schools in rural communities have an op- 
portunity to be of real service in teaching funda- 


mental business principles. 


BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING FOR 
RURAL SCHOOLS wes designed to help solve 
the rural problem of teaching business subjects. 
The text is the result cf five years of extensive 
research. Many teachers cooperated in its prep- 
aration. Many of the problems have been used 
successfully in rural high schools. 


STANDARD bookkeeping and accounting pro- 
cedure is followed, but it is applied in terms cf 
the things of interest to rural students. In other 
words, a standard course in bookkeeping is 
adapted to the natural background of the student. 


SOUTH- WESTERN PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 


(Specialists in Business Education) 


Cincinnati New York 
Chicago San Francisco 








with 





Here is an up-to-the 


minute text. The author, 
R. G. Walters, has had 
a wide range of ex- 
perience in selling, ad- 
vertising, and teaching. 
He has succeeded in making sales- 
manship practical as a classroom 
subject. The principles are pre- 


sented in a vivid, concrete manner. 


The principles are made workable 


STEP 








the times 


through interesting ques- 
tions, projects, and a 
workbook. 

More then thirty leading 
business firms cooperated 


in preparing the book. 
FUNDAMENTALS OF SALES- 
MANSHIP is in step with the 
times in pedagogy and in prac- 
tices. It will broaden the value of 


your course. 





Walkers’ Fundamentals of Salesmanship 
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